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EDITORIAL > 
= 


The attendance at the annual meeting of the Corporation in January 
instead of December proved to be so satisfactory this year that it was 
decided to meet January 14, 1961 instead of December 1960. It was | 
not only a meeting with many members present, but one in which there 


was a spirit of significant cooperation and wise consultation. 

It was decided, because of the strength of our financial position, to 
enlarge the Review and to change the format of the cover. This April 
issue of the Review appears, therefore, with an increase in the number | 
of pages and a new cover. 


The Editor was asked to devote an early number to some significant — 
theme relevant to Anglican theology. The articles in such a number 
would reveal the various theological points of view in our Seminaries. 
The Editor will follow this suggestion, and the January 1961 number 
will be dedicated to such a theological enterprise. 

Because the January, April and October numbers of the Review will 
probably be over a huncred pages each, it was decided to raise the 
annual subscription rate to $4.00, beginning with Volume XLIII (1961). 

The Editor wishes to thank all the members present at the meeting — 
for their wise suggestions, the President of the Corporation, Dr. Nes, 
for his leadership, the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Norwood, for his care- 
ful administration of our finances, and our Book Editor, Dr. Graham, 
for his conscientious editing. 


= 
= 
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A NOTE ON THE PAPERS DELIVERED 
AT THE FAITH AND ORDER CONFERENCE 


Through the efforts of Dr. Edward R. Hardy, the ANGLICAN Tuo. 
LocicAL Review has the privilege of publishing as the opening articles 
of this issue all the three papers delivered by both Orthodox and non. 
Orthodox theologians at a Conference which was held at Kifissia, 
Greece, August 16-18, 1959 on the eve of the meeting of the recent 
World Council of Churches. 

The Conference at which these papers were presented was a consulta- 
tion of Protestant, Anglican, Old Catholic and Orthodox theologians, 
and was arranged by the Faith and Order Department of the World 
Council of Churches. The authors present a diversity of ecclesiastical 
pre-suppositions, which make the papers all the more interesting to 
the reader. 


Edward R. Hardy is professor of Church History at the Berkeley 


Divinity School. He is Assistant Editor of the AncLican THEOLOGICAL | 


Review and is a member of the Theological Commission on Christ and 
the Church of the World Council of Churches. 

Panagiotis P. Bratsiotis is professor of the Greek Old Testament in 
the Theological Faculty of the University of Athens. He is a layman, 
a member of the Zoe Brotherhood and a member of the Central Con- 
mittee of tht World Council of Churches. 

Charles Westphal is Pastor at Paris and is a leader of the French 
Reformed Church. He is a member of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Hardy and Pastor Westphal have written about the notes of the 
Church. Professor Bratsiotis has written about the basic principles of 
Eastern Orthodoxy. 

Dr Hardy’s paper was presented in English and is here published 
from the original manuscript. Pastor Westphal’s paper was pre- 
sented in French and is here printed from an English version made in 
Geneva. Professor Bratsiotis’ paper was delivered in German, and is 
here published in a translation made by Professor Lockard of the 
University of the South. 

The Ancuican THEOoLocicaAL Review is most grateful to both authors 
and translators of these papers. J. S. M. 
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By EF. R. Harpy 


Berkeley Divinity School 


The present meeting of Eastern Orthodox and “non-Orthodox” the- 


ologians offers a happy opportunity to share ideas and exchange con- 
victions on the important subject of the nature of the visible Church 
of Christ to which we all claim to belong. Those taking part in this 
meeting have in common the confession of the Nicene (more precisely, 
Constantinopolitan) Creed, by which we believe in “one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic Church.” Yet in spite of this common faith we who be- 
long to “non-Orthodox” Churches are not in communion with our bro- 
thers of the Eastern Orthodox Church, nor all of us with each other; 
nor any of us with the Christians of the Roman Communion. In this 
tragic situation what do we still mean by our belief in one Church, holy, 
apostolic, and catholic? This is the question which we are here to dis- 
cuss. My contribution is necessarily from the point of view of the 
Anglican tradition. But I hope that the references I make to the con- 
viction of other Christians will be both charitable in spirit and not too 
misleading in any statements of fact. 

Our first question is: granted that there is a visible Church, who be- 
longs to it? It will be convenient to begin with the statement which has 
stood since 1928 in the Offices of Instruction, or Catechism, of the 
American Episcopal Church (taken from material drafted by the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury in England some fifty years before): 


The Church is the Body of which Jesus Christ is the Head, and 


all baptized people are the members.’ 


This proposition was made the basis of the Appeal to All Christian 
People issued by the Bishops of the Anglican Communion at the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1920, a statement which belongs, like the patri- 
archal encyclical issued from Constantinople in the same year, to the 
formative documents of the Ecumenical Movement. It reflects a shift 


*American Book of Common Prayer, p. 290. 4 _ 
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THE BOUNDS AND PILLARS OF THE CHURCH 


— 


in theology which has gradually taken place since the time of St. Au- 
gustine. The early Church would generally have said that only those 
who belong to the true Church are really baptized. In preparing the 
way for the reconciliation of the Donatist schismatics, St. Augustine 
accustomed the Western Church to the idea that the sacramental sign 
may be validly administered outside of the Communion of the true 
Church, although its full grace and reality are not received. Modern 
theologians have increasingly shifted to the converse proposition, that 
all those who are really baptized belong to the true Church—or at any 
rate have belonged to it for at least an instant, and never lose the basic 
character thus imparted. The Eastern Orthodox Church, as I under- 
stand it, sticks close to the ancient position in principle, but admits 
some modifications in practice, at least to the extent that Baptism need 
not be repeated on reconciliation of a schismatic with the Church. This 
would seem to imply a recognition that there are some vestigia ecclesiue 
or aspects of churchmanship outside the Orthodox own Communion, 
Some years ago the late Patriarch Sergius of Moscow developed this 
theme in an interesting article expounding the general proposition that 
non-Orthodox Christians occupy a status comparable to that of peni- 
tents in the early Church, in the outer courts of the Temple, but still 
not consigned entirely to the outer world. Western theologians would 
now I believe generally hold that Baptism admits one to the body of 
the true Church, even though one may immediately leave it by adher- 
ing to some heretical sect. I may refer by way of illustration to the 
direction given in Fortescue’s Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, that 
when a family is received together into the Church no form of recon- 
ciliation is required for the infant children, since they have never lost 
the Catholic status acquired at their Baptism. 


It is, after all, the duty of Theology to interpret the actual facts of 
Christian life; and what we have come to recognize over the centuries 
in this connection is that membership of the Church is a concept that 
admits of degrees and has various aspects. Even the early Church 
recognized that there was a gradual progression into churchmanship, 
by creating the status of the catechumen who is (in principle at least) 
on his way into full membership of the Body. Since the separation 
of Baptism from Confirmation became general in the Western Church 
there has been the somewhat anomalous position of the baptized Chris- 
tian who is not a communicant or admitted to the full privileges of 
membership. Then there was also the case of the lapsed, or expelled, 
member, and that of the penitent under discipline; and St. Augustine 
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HARDY 


even discusses the position of the unjustly excommunicated brother who 
still adheres to the Church by inner charity although deprived of the 
outer appearance of membership. Further reflection suggests that 
membership in the Church is more like presence at a campfire than 
like the position inside or outside of a definite circle on the ground. 
Some years ago the Dominican theologian, Victor White, explored this 
question in a fascinating article which opened up even some of its 
amusing ramificatons. What of the apostate or excommunicate who 
carries the mark of Baptism with him into an outer darkness which is 
still somehow brightened by that one ray of light? What of the secret 
sinner and the occult heretic? What of the passive church member who 
never denies the faith but professes it casually and practices its obli- 
gations spasmodically? 

All kinds of possibilities of imperfect membership will present them- 
selves on a moment’s reflection. We must also consider the converse 
case, of the soul who lives intensely by some central part of Catholic 
truth, though not knowing or even rejecting other parts of it. An ob- 
vious case is that of the devout Quaker, since the Society of Friends 
reject the external sacramental signs in principle, in order to concen- 
trate intensely on the inner realities. The prayer before Communion 
ascribed to St. Thomas Aquinas prays that we may receive “not only 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Body and Blood but also the reality and 
power of the Sacrament” (dominici corporis et sanguinis non solum 
suscipere sacramentum, sed etiam rem et virtutem sacramenti). The 
Quakers in effect pray that they may receive the power of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, spiritual rebirth and union with Christ, without the 
external sacraments. We may consider them rash in rejecting the physi- 
cal signs which the Lord has mercifully ordained for our santification; 
but can we deny that the grace they seek is often bestowed, or exclude 
them in every sense from the membership of the Church Universal? 
Certainly their rejection of the outward sign of membership, while ear- 
nestly pursuing its inner graces, is at least a warning to us not to rely 
too easily on the outward sign alone. Somewhat similar is the position 
represented by the Baptists, for whom the true Church consists only 
of those who have consciously put their faith in Christ, an action then 
to be witnessed to and sealed by the ordinance of Baptism. This is a 
reminder to us of the personal faith that full membership in the Church 
must include, although their particular discipline is not acceptable to 
the greater part of the Christian world. The serious study of Baptism 
on which the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of 
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8 THE BOUNDS AND PILLARS OF THE CHURCH 
Churches is now engaged will deal with such and many other questions 
which cannot be further noted here. 


7 Is the question of true membership in the Church then in practice 
hopelessly confused and obscure? I do not think so, although it is bet- 
ter approached from the positive side, asking what does it mean to be- 
long to the Church rather than from the more negative point of view 
of the query, who is inside and who is outside? We may return once 
more to our credal confession of “one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church.” I allow myself again to quote from the catechetical instruc- 
tion of the American Book of Common Prayer:* 


Creeds? 
Answer. The Church is described in the Creeds as One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic. 
Question. What do we mean by these words? 
_ Answer. We mean that the Church is 

One; because it is one Body under one Head; 

Holy; because the Holy Spirit dwells in it, and sanctifies its 
members. 

Catholic; because it is universal, holding earnestly the faith 
for all time, in all countries, and for all people; and is 
sent to preach the Gospel to the whole world; 

Apostolic; because it continues steadfastly in the Apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship. 


_ Question. How is the Church described in the Apostles’ and Nicene 


The Church is one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. But these are not 
four distinct qualities, as a ball may be red, wet, rubbery, and light. 
They are aspects of a single intensely unified life, the life of the Body 
of the faithful who dwell in Christ. Each of them in turn 
may be thought of as implying the others (I owe this idea to a remark 
made in discussion by Professor Richard Niebuhr, who I hope will not 
object to my use of it). A parallel to the interpenetration of the per- 
sons of the Trinity suggests itself. The Church Catholic must be one, 
holy, and apostolic; the Church Apostolic must be one, catholic, and 
holy; the One Church must be Catholic, Apostolic, and Holy. But of 
the four qualities holiness is the central one—the Church is essentially 
the holy Body of Christ, the holy People of God, and from this the 
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E. R. HARDY 


other qualities follow. Christ can have but one holy, mystical Body; 
the holy people of God must be a catholic fellowship; and apostolicity | 
in its various senses (loyalty, continuity, mission) is both implied in 
holiness and injured by its absence. . 
The late Archbishop Temple once remarked wistfully, “I believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church, and regret that it does not at present exist.” 
So good a theologian doubtless meant this remark as something of a 
jeu d’esprit. He certainly did not mean to declare that there was no — 
visible Church on earth, or to doubt that he was one of its members — 
and ministers. But he would have pointed out that the Church ap-— 
pears at the end of the Creed among the objects of faith which are also 
objects of hope. Like the forgiveness of sins and the fellowship of — 
saints it is a reality which is not yet wholly actualized in the visible - 
order. Churchmanship is a constant achievement, or rather a daily 
renewed gift of grace, and not as yet an absolute possession. The work | 
of the Spirit, Lord and Life-giver, does not yet shine forth in all its 
beauty and splendor. The Church is neither as holy nor as Catholic 
(nor as one, nor as apostolic) as it ought to be and in some sense essen- 
tially is. 
Holiness may be for the present purpose defined as complete dedi- 
cation to God and openness to the light and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
It is the failure of the members of the Church in holiness (understood 
in its deepest and fullest implications) which weakens its manifestation 
of the four great notes. The Council of Pisa was justified in holding — 
that the rival Popes who failed to take the necessary steps to remedy | 
the schism between them were ipso facto shown to be heretics, since 
they denied in action the essential unity of the holy Church. As Catho- 
lic, the Church is sent to teach the whole faith to the world—and it © 
does sometimes seem that Christians are divided between those who 
teach the fullness of the faith to a few and those who spread more — 
widely a partial or even distorted Gospel. As apostolic, the Church 
continues the ministry and mission of the Apostles—and again we often — 
see these two functions apparently divided. Hence, two centuries ago 
the drive of that apostolic man John Wesley “to spread scriptural holi- — 
ness through the land” of England was not shared by the Right Rev- 
erend Fathers of his day who sat idly in the seats of the Apostles, and — 
ultimately it led Wesley’s followers into separation from the Church 
which he loved and desired to serve. As we move towards true holiness 
we move towards true unity, catholicity, and apostolicity. Conversely, 
erowth in those other qualities will enrich our manifestations of holi-— 
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88 THE BOUNDS AND PILLARS OF THE CHURCH 


ness, and bring us closer to the living fire which, or rather who, stands 
at the center of our faith. St. Augustine says of his own conversion 
that the flame of divine love brought his nature back into that unity 
from whom he had departed into many desires; and the same is true 


of the unification of the Church. 7 oe 


Since we have come to speak of the unification of the Church, our 
final question in this inquiry is, in what sense is the holy Church cap. 
able of division? There are two positions which may (without meaning 
to pass judgment on them) be described as extreme. One is that rep- 
resented by Roman Catholic theology, perhaps also strictly by the 
Orthodox, which is that the Church is indivisible. Heretics and schis- 
matics leave the Church (i.e. the Bishop of Rome and all his followers); 
or from the other point of view, all non-Roman Christians go their 
way, and the Church is reduced in numbers but not altered in quality. 
But even if the Church is undivided there must be sorrow at the di- 
vision of Christendom, the separation from the Church of many be- 
lievers, even indeed of individual members of the Church if the propo- 
sition discussed above about Baptism be accepted. The other ex- 
treme position is that of some Protestants who think of Christian unity 
only in terms of union of the individual believer with his Lord, and 
consider visible unity, at least beyond the necessity of fellowship in 
the local congregation, as irrelevant. I suspect that this way of think- 
ing goes back to’the individualism of late mediaeval thought, which we 
associate with nominalism in philosophy. If the only real being is in- 
dividual existence, the only real Christian fact is the individual believer. 
This produces the type of phase which documents like the Augsburg 
Confession in Germany and the Thirty-Nine Articles in England took 
over in their descriptions of the Church from the theology of the fif- 
teenth century—“a gathering-together (congregatio) of faithful men in 
which the Word of God is truly preached and the Sacraments duly ad- 
ministered.” This appears to assume that the basic fact is the Christian 
man; bring a number of such people together, and you have the Church. 
Ancient Christendom would have been happier with the reverse ap- 
proach and might have defined the faithful man as one who is incor- 
porated by faith and the effectual sign of Baptism into the Body of the 
Church. 


Two intermediate positions are doubtless represented among the 
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E. R. HARDY 89 


“non-Orthodox” members of this consultation. Stricter Anglicanism — 
considers that the visible Church consists of particular or national | 
Churches which preserve the Scriptures, Sacraments, Creeds, and — 
Ministry of the ancient Church, even though historical or political cir-_ 
cumstances deprive them of formal Communion with each other; and — 
also would recognize that other bodies of believers who lack one or the — 
other of these elements (in particular, perhaps, the apostolic ministry of 
Bishops, priests, and deacons) are not deprived of the benefit of the © 
elements of churchmanship in faith and sacrament which they do re- 
tain. Most Protestants would, I suppose, consider that the whole > 
Church consists of various denominations, of varying degrees of purity 
and fervor, which should recognize each other’s standing on the basis | 
of acommon preaching of the Gospel and join together in such organic © 
unities and federations or councils as Christian wisdom may suggest. | 
That ours is essentially a corporate religion, and that its corporate na- 
ture ought to be manifested in the visible fellowship of all believers in 
the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church, may be taken as the com-— 
mon position of those present at this discussion. Since the present situ-_ 
ation is anomalous, perhaps we shouldn’t try very hard to find a satis- 
factory theological description of our state of schism. Schism is a sin : 
(although not all of those who are involved in schismatic conditions are _ 
personally guilty of it), and it is more important to overcome sin than _ 
to describe it. I would merely add for myself that we might apply | 
more widely the description which Archbishop Laud applied to the Ro- 
man Church as “a true Church, but not a right Church”—in other 
words, genuine but imperfect—and admit that this description belongs © 
to all of us in one way or another. 
Our presence here, and the whole movement of which this consulta-_ 
tion is a part, indicate that we earnestly desire the reintegration of 
Christendom in unity and holiness. Indeed, we should rather say that — 
we desire the bringing into one holy fellowship of the multitudes in | 
every nation to whom the Gospel has come and to whom the work of 
God in his world is now committed, and who have never been joined 
in the unity of visible fellowship in the past. We also hope that this_ 
unity in love will bring into the fellowship of the faith those men of 
good will in whom the Spirit of God works but who for one reason or 
another stand apart from the body of believers. How is this great work 
to be accomplished? From one quarter there is of course a simple an- 
swer, namely by submission to the authority of the Roman pontiff. I 
am willing myself to consider that the Roman see was providentially 
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_ THE BOUNDS AND PILLARS OF THE CHURCH : 
” for a vocation of leadership in the whole Church. But, alas, 

it has chosen the lesser path of domination over a sect, even though the 
that sect be a large section of the Christian world, and we must wait 
for the fellowship of Rome until, as we see it at least, Rome comes to 
a better mind. The servant of the servants of God may come to be 3 
leader of the whole Church, whereas the sovereign Pontiff is lord of 
only part of it. The time may come when other Churches as well as 
that of England can accept the reunion which that great Christian and for 
loyal Roman Catholic, Cardinal Mercier, glimpsed for a moment as = 
a possibility—“L’église anglicane unie, non absorbée.” The Orthodox 
Church sometimes seems, if I may here say so courteously, to be spir- 
itually a little too much at ease in Sion, content to wait until the full- 
ness of Orthodoxy becomes clear to the rest of us. I would like to sug- 
gest to Orthodox theologians a serious inquiry into the way in which 
Churches of other traditions might achieve fellowship with their own. 
The consideration might begin with the Old Catholics, who would seem 
to offer no formal obstacles, unless their intercommunion with Angli- 
cans may be considered as constituting one. 


The Reformed hope for reunion can be better represented by others 
than by me. I would like, however, to add a word about the Anglican, 
which at times seems to revolve too much around the single question of 
Orders. It sometimes appears that we are willing to accept anyone on 
whom episcopal hands have been laid as a minister of Christ, no matter 
what Gospel he preaches, and need the salutary shock of the Lutheran ol 
willingness to accept any preacher of the true Gospel no matter in what ol 
manner he is ordained. Many of us consider that our interest in epis- Ww 
copal Orders is often put on too narrow a basis, and misrepresents C 
what the Order derived from the Apostles’ time really means to us. It pI 
is the priestly ministry of Bishops and presbyters to whom the cele- th 
bration of the Eucharist and administration of the other rites of the 
Church are committed, with a central though not exclusive part in its | 
spiritual guidance and discipline. By the Sacraments we participate in t! 
Christ, as Richard Hooker massively expounded in his Ecclesiastical 
Polity in the confused days of Queen Elizabeth I, and this participation p 
is the way of holiness. I doubt myself the value of plans of reunion 
like that currently proposed in India which secure episcopal ordination, 0 
more or less, but cast doubt on the priestly character of the Ministry 
of Word and Sacraments thus constituted. One may venture to say 
in this present gathering that we share with the Eastern Orthodox V 
Church a love for the apostolic priesthood of the Catholic Church, and 
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the Gospel of the grace of God which, in the words that I heard Bishop 
Aulen of Sweden touchingly quote at the Edinburgh Faith and Order — 


when these two elements are fruitfully joined throughout the Chris-— 
tian world, in a happy union of which our via media is only a slight — 
foretaste, then indeed the one Church will shine forth, truly Catholic 
and fully Apostolic, in the splendor of holiness. 
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A Protestant VIEWPOINT 


By Cuarces Westrenat 


Pastor in Paris 


I 


The problem of the “marks” of the Church was a burning issue in 
our Churches in the West in the 16th and 17th centuries. The the-— 
ologians of the Reformation had to authenticate the Christian groups 
which had had to be formed when “we were thrown out of the Pope’s — 
Church,” as Calvin expressed it. And the Church of Rome wanted to 
prove that these new Churches were heretical because they did not have 
the traditional “notae” of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

In actual fact, the Church of Rome confused the “notae” and the 
“marks” of the Church, or rather regarded the “notae” as the “marks”; 
this is clearly shown by the insistence of Roman apologetics on the — 
“notae.” They should not only be inseparable from the Church and 
propriae, non communes; they must also be notio res Ecclesia and ob-— 
viae omnibus (directly perceptible by all). The essential characteristic | 
of the “mark” is that it is part of the Church Visible. In reply to the © 
“Articles of the Faculty of Paris” (1543) Calvin wrote, “We all confess — 
that there has been a universal Church ever since the beginning of the : 
world, and that it must continue until the end. The question is, what 


*Martin Luther, Ninety Five Articles, No. 63. 
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are the outward signs by which we can discern it? In our conviction jt 
is the Word of God which is the mark of the Church.” 


In the 16th century the fertile imagination of the Roman apologists 
distinguished a varied number of “notae ecclesiae”: seven, then ten, 
then fifteen, and one apologist (Bozio, in 1591) even went so far as to 
enumerate a hundred! But very soon, and fortunately, the “notae” 
were reduced to the four qualities whereby the Symbol of Nicaea de. 
fined the Church: unity, sanctity, catholicity and apostolicity. The 
Reformation Churches claimed to possess these “notae” also (though 
they interpreted them differently, of course), but they set over against 
them the two essential “marks” of the Church affirmed by all the great 
Confessions of faith of the Reformation with remarkable unanimity: 
the Word of God faithfully preached, and the Sacraments administered 
in accordance with the institution of Christ. 

The Catholics, however, regard the Word and the Sacraments as gifts 
and qualities of the Church, not as “marks”. The Protestants regard 
the four “nxotae” of the Symbol of Nicaea as attributes (Voeltzel)* or 
qualifications (Maury) of the Church, but not as “marks”. The argu- 
ment was still very lively in the 17th century, but gradually the oppo- 
nents have become more and more deaf to one another’s arguments, 
especially because the Roman Catholics ended by discovering a com- 
mon basis which may indeed be a real mark: The Holy See. Today 
the via primatus has taken the place of the via notarum: “What need 
is there for long investigations in order to find the true Church, when 
we know its Head? .. . The papacy has become the great “nota” of 
the Church—in fact the only essential one (Turmel, 1906).* At the 
other extreme, the Protestants have rigidly adopted the conviction that 
Holy Scripture is the sole authority and the essential “mark” of the 
Church. Thus, before the theological renewal and the ecumenical de- 
velopment of this century, two irreconcilable concepts of the Church 
stood opposed to one another: A Church based on the Pope, and a 
Church based on the Bible. 

This is the dispute between the Churches in the West. The relations 
between the Reformation Churches and Orthodoxy have been quite 
different. Luther’s opposition was to the Church of Rome, not to the 
Eastern Church which he always regarded to some extent (as Benz has 


Voeltzel. Vraie et fausse Eglise chez les théologiens protestants francais du 17éme 
stécle. 

*Cf. Thils, Les notes de lEglise dans lapologétique catholique depuis la Réforme. 
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rightly pointed out)* as “the Church of the Early Fathers.” The Ortho- 
dox Church had separated from Rome and had nevertheless remained 
a true Church. And when the Patriarch of Constantinople sent De- 
metrios to Wittenberg, Melanchthon handed him a letter for “the Very 
Holy Patriarch of the Church of Jesus Christ in Constantinople” in 
which he declared: “We have piously preserved the Holy Scriptures, 
both the prophetic and the apostolic writings, and the Canons of the 
Holy Synods and the teaching of your Fathers . . .” (1559). Is it pre- 
sumptuous to think that the Reformers regarded the separation of the 
11th century as a justification for that of the 16th century, although 
the motives for it were different? 

But it is true to say that our Churches have unfortunately had little 
contact during the last centuries with the Eastern Churches, and have 
known very little about them. This ignorance was mutual. It was not 
until the Russin emigration after the 1917 revolution, and especially 
the birth and development of the ecumenical movement, that we re- 
discovered one another. And, as Professor Schlink has shown with so 
much insight,* this contact was to have a significance whose importance 
no one has yet been able to estimate. 

For the Eastern Churches, however, and for the Anglican Church, 
the four “notae ecclesiae” of the Symbol of Nicaea always seem to be 
considered more or less as the marks of the Church, attested and guar- 
anteed by an episcopate which is the only legitimate vehicle of apos- 
tolicity. “In what does the apostolic succession consist”, asked Calvin, 
“save in perpetuity of doctrine?” But is Scripture, through the inner 
witness of the Holy Spirit in the Church, an adequate guarantee of this 
“perpetuity of doctrine,” or must we accept the fourth term of the 
“Lambeth Quadrilateral”? There is no question about the first three 
(Scripture, Symbols and Sacraments) for the Reformation Churches. 
But the Reformed theologians contest the historic Episcopate and the 
personal Succession. The problem between us, episcopalians and non- 
episcopalians, is no longer that of the “marks” of the Church (in the 
16th century sense) but that of the apostolic authority. 


= 
It seems to me that study of the traditional “notae” (with the ex- 
ception of apostolicity), rather than the study of the “marks” in the 


Sstliche Orthodoxie, quoted by Le Guillou, Istina 1954, No. 1. 
“Changes in Protestant Thinking about the Eastern Church,” | 
Review, July. 1958. 
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proper sense, would tend to draw us together rather than to antagonise 
us, as formerly. We all confess “the Holy Universal Church” (in the 
Apostles’ Creed) and “the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church” 
(in the Nicene Creed). It is remarkable to note that in the “ecumenj- 
cal confrontation” between five theologians in 1948—Orthodox, Re- 
formed, Lutheran, Anglican, and Roman Catholic—all the authors ep. 
deavoured to define the four “notae” in such a way as to make a posi- 
tive contribution to the “confrontation”. There are doubtless important 
shades of opinion, or even oppositions, between these five contributions, 
But shades of opinion also exist between the theologians of the same 
Church, because theology is not dogma but merely reflection about 
dogma. ‘Theologians also enjoy “the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God”, although that liberty is, of course, obedient to the Holy Spirit. 
One great difficulty about theological conversations is that the Holy 
Spirit expresses itself through our human words which after all are 
merely “visible signs of an invisible grace”, and although we believe 
in the same grace we express it in different vocabularies. We should 
never listen to one another without asking God to grant us the gift 
of “discerning the spirits” (I. Cor. 12.10). 

“We believe so firmly in the Church,” wrote Calvin,’ “that we must 
be assured of being members of it. For that is how our salvation will 
be well and firmly assured: so that even if the whole world were shaken, 
that certitude would remain. Firstly, it is founded upon God’s election 
and cannot fail, unless His eternal providence is destroyed. Further- 
more, it 1s confirmed because Christ must remain undivided, and he 
will not suffer his disciples to be separated from him nor his members 
to be torn asunder. .. . Moreover we are certain that if we live within 
the bosom of the Church, the truth lives with us. Finally, we believe 
that those promises belong to us which say that there will be salvation 
in Zion: ‘God will always dwell in Jerusalem and will not be removed 
from the midst of it.?, The unity of the Church has such virtue, that it 
can keep us in the fellowship of God.” 

“We believe so firmly in the Church”... The drama of the Refor- 
mation is that the Reformers’ determination to restore the Church from 
within led to a rupture, and after that to a dispersion. The Reformers 
never imagined that after their time there could be a Lutheran, Re- 
formed (Presbyterian), Anglican and then a Methodist, Congregational- 


®Florovsky, La Sainte Eglise Universelle. 
"Institutes, IV, 1.3. 
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ist and a Baptist Church. In spite of this dispersion, a basic unity still 
undoubtedly remained between the Reformation Churches, whatever 
their denominations; that is an incontestable fact. But the fact remains 
that, until the birth of the ecumenical movement, that rupture and dis- 
persion had caused a large section of the Protestant world to lose all 
sense of the Church first as “the One Body”, and then as the Church 
in which we must “so firmly believe.” 

The Church is an object of faith. It cannot be recognised and known 
for what it is unless we first believe in it. It exists only in the sacra- 
mental mystery of its human existence as a body, and of its divine ex- 
jstence as the Body of Christ. It is the people chosen by God (I. Peter 
2.9) as the accomplishment of the promise made to Israel, in order to_ 
manifest to the world the living, active presence of Jesus Christ during 
the time which separates his incarnation and his return in glory. It 
exists at one and the same time as the universal Church and as the 
local Church: the full mystery of the Church is assumed by the humb- 
lest community, and we believe with Schmemann’ that “the unity of 
the Churches is manifest not in categories nor in parts, but in identity.” 
The Church is one because of its origin in God’s election and its func- 
tion, which is to bear witness of “eternal providence”. It is one because 
there is one body and one Spirit, “one Lord, one faith, one baptism” 
(Eph. 4.4-5). And although this basic unity of the Church may seem 
to be belied in the eyes of the world, we should remember with Calvin 
that “although the horrible desolation that we see everywhere seems 
to show that nothing is left of the Church, (we know) that the death 
of Christ is bearing fruit, and that God is miraculously preserving His 
Church in secret.” And the Church thus miraculously preserved is a 
Church in which one does not resign oneself to any division; consent- 
ing to division is paramount to becoming a sect, and “being a sect means 
that one has ceased to believe in Christ”, wrote Pierre Maury. The 
Church is holy as it is united, because “Christ dwells in it in his ful- 
ness”, because it only lives from, by, and for its Lord. It is holy in 
the biblical sense of the word; the “holy people” belong to God; the 
Church is reserved for his service, it manifests the holiness of God Him- 
self. It is in this sense that the Christians are called “the saints” in 
the writings of the Apostles. The holiness of the Church is a grace be- 
fore being a requirement; it cannot be proved miraculously (as some 


“Te Patriarch oecuménique et l’Eglise Orthodoxe,” in /stina, 1954, No. 1. 
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Roman Catholic apologists have tried to do); it can only be believed 
(Just as Jean-Jacques Rousseau wrote, it is not the miracles which 
prove Jesus Christ, but Jesus Christ who proves the miracles). The 
holiness of the Church is also its destination. The grace, the require. 
ments and the destination of the Church are the work of Christ “who 
gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the wash- 
ing of water by the word, that he might present it to himself a glorious 
church . . . holy and without blemish” (Eph. 5.25). The paradox of 
the holiness of the Church in its earthly life, a paradox of gratitude and 
humiliation, fear and hope, is summed up in a few striking words by 
the Apostle Paul when he reminds the Christians in Corinth that they 
are “sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints” (I. Cor. 1.2). 


The Church is catholic, as it is one, because “Jesus died, not for that 
nation only, but that also he should gather together in one the children 
of God that were scattered abroad” (John 11.52). This gathering to- 
gether is not a geographical entity; it is the work entrusted by Jesus 
Christ to his Church, it is his vocation, his promise and his vision. The 
Church lives in expectation of the Kingdom that it announces, and of 
which it is, as it were, the prefiguration. Catholicity is the first-fruit 
of the Kingdom in the Church, its hope and its vigilance. It is also a 
reminder and a warning constantly given to the Church; its unity is 
not given as an end in itself but in order “that the world may believe” 
(John 17.21). Jesus did not die “only for the (holy) nation;” he was 
given to the world as the only name whereby we may be saved (Acts 
4.12). Thus catholicity is essentially the opening of the Church to the 
world, the grace of an election which forces it to realize its responsi- 
bility for all God’s creatures: “this Good News of the Kingdom will 
be preached throughout the inhabited world (oikouméné) as a testi- 
mony to all the nations” (Matt. 24.14). 

These “notae ecclesiae” are inseparable; if one of them is omitted, 
the whole edifice threatens to collapse. They are not merely comple- 
mentary; there is sometimes a salutary opposition between them which 
helps to keep the Church on the right track. As Prenter rightly re- 
marked,’ “There is a certain tension between unity and holiness; in 
order to be holy, the Church must break away from the world.” But 
the essential point is “that it is the same Lord who on the one hand 
unites the Church and makes it catholic, and on the other hand sancti- 
fies and reforms it. As soon as attempts are made to take away the 


“T ’Eglise d’aprés la Confession d’Augsbourg,” in La Sainte Eglise Universelle. 
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initiative for this dual task from Christ and turn it into a human work, 7 

the catholic unification and the reform of the Church lose their inner 

bond and develop into alternatives, resulting either in a false catholicity 

or in a false reform.” _ 
It is through the apostolicity of the Church that we are brought to 

the knowledge of the “one Lord” and to a recognition of his sovereign . 

action. This knowledge and recognition are the work of the Holy Spirit 

which inspired “the apostles’ doctrine” (Acts 2.42), permitted it to be _ 

consigned to Holy Scripture, and gave that Holy Scripture to the 

Church so that it might recognise Scripture as the norm of its faith. 

The Holy Spirit is alive in the Church, praise be to Jesus Christ! but 

it cannot contradict itself, and in our view the only true tradition in 

the Church is that which is constantly informed, led and corrected by 

Scripture. The divergences between the churches are still insurmount- 

able. We do not think that any institution can guarantee the trans- 

mission of the message of the Apostles, and that Scripture is the sole 

criterion of the truth of Jesus Christ and the miracle of the revelation— 

Scripture interpreted (of course) in accordance with “the inner witness 

of the Holy Spirit” and within the fellowship of the Church in which we 

are called “to edify one another” (I. Thess. 5.11). 


The Church still exists in the event of this “witness of the Holy Spir- 
it.” But it does not exist without the institution founded by Christ 
when he called the Twelve and gave them the Word and the Sacra- 
ments. The visible Church is promised to the “congregatio sanctorum, 
in qua evangelium recte docetur et recte administrantur sacramenta.” 
Article VII of the Confession of Augsburg defined the institution ex- 
actly; these are indeed the “marks” (in the full sense of the word) 
which give the Church its visible being, its voice and its signs. The 
congregation, which is the assembly and the communion of the saints, 
listens to and preaches the Word, receives and administers the sacra- 
ments. The Word and the Sacraments testify to the reality of the In- 
carnation, the authority of Our Lord, and the action of the Spirit. 

The Word is the Word of Christ, the Word “made flesh” in the Cross 
and the Resurrection, and at the same time the eternal Word of the 
living Christ, the King. This all-powerful Word is entrusted to the 
Church which proclaims it and teaches it through its preaching. Preach- 
ing is the contemporary interpretation of the eternal Word, the risk 
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The Body of Christ, 


taken by God to entrust the aonenianen of 7 truth to our human 
words. There is a “distress” and a “promise” in preaching (Barth); 
it must be a sort of sacrament so that we can grasp its promise in our 
human distress; and indeed it is the mystery of the action of the Holy 
Spirit expressing itself through the words, as it does in the Sacrament; 
through the water, the bread and the wine. The Word and the Sacra- 
ments are inseparable, they support and confirm one another, and to- 
gether they constitute the action and the witness of the Church. The 
Word alone would make a dispersed and disembodied Church; the 
Sacraments alone would make a superstitious Church. “God spake, 
and it was done” (Psalms 33.9). ‘The Word of God always means ac- 
tion; God’s action is always communicated through His Word. Thus 
in the Church the Word of Christ is received in its plenitude only 
through the Sacraments; and the action of Christ in the Sacraments is 
fully recognised only through hearing the Word. “God never says 
more than one Word, and that is His Son” (Saint John Chrysostome); 
the Word and the Sacraments are Christ present in His Church. 

The Church therefore recognises itself by these two signs, which are 
defined by the Confessions of faith of the Reformation as the essential 
“marks” of the Church. But these signs do not fall from heaven; they 
are received and recognised in and through the congregatio sanctorum. 
Newbigin has remarked that the “body” existed before these signs— 
when the Twelve were called, this being the act by which the Church 
was founded.” In actual fact the “body” did not exist before these 
signs, but at the same time. The “body of Christ” can only be drawn 
together by the Word, but it is true that the first sign of the Church 
is its actual existence: the teaching of the Apostles and the breaking 
of bread are inseparable from the Koinonia (Acts 2.42). The action 
of Christ is expressed through the activities controlled by the Church 
at the same time as it receives and exercises them; that is its ministry, 
its life as a “royal priesthood” (I. Peter 2.9). This priesthood of the 
whole Church is entrusted to a ministry, not of priests (the new Israel 
no longer has priests) but of servants (who “minister”, exactly!). That 
is what Jurieu calls “the third mark”; in the Confession of the Scottish 
Church, “the church discipline”; in the Confession of La Rochelle, 
“pastors, elders and deacons”. These ministries are based on and re- 
cognised by the Church; and lastly they are exercised in and for the 
Church, and not upon it. The Church has no government except that 


“The Household of God”, chapter III, p. 61. j 
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WESTPHAL 99 
man of the “ministerium verbi divini.” We believe with Barth” that “be- 
th); side the Lord there is no ecclesiastical function (oficium) but only a 
our service (diaconia, ministerium) exercised by the congregation as a 
loly whole, assuming different forms and coordinated by the requirements 
of God’s service, its conditions and its consequences. ... This service 
si may involve a certain differentiation in practice, different tasks being 
na assigned to each in order of importance, but it does not admit any 
The hierarchy. The division of tasks between the different members of the 
congregation has only one legitimate basis: the recognition of the differ- 
the ent gifts bestowed by the Holy Spirit, who is unique and promised to 
ke, all.” 
‘. The ministry is “instrumental” (Welch)* in relation to the Word 
ly and the Sacraments. It exists only to ensure the order and action of 
4 the Church in every sphere, and in a permanent form. It is a divine 
“i institution (since it is linked up with the calling of the Twelve, the 
“ Word and the Sacraments) and yet is provisional in its historic forms, 
y subordinated to the Holy Spirit who remains the free, sovereign mas- 
ter of the Church and whose authority we recognise in accordance with 
- the witness of Holy Scripture. The authority of the Spirit through 
al Scripture, the authority of Scripture through Spirit, authority in the 
y Church and of the Church: the authority of Our Lord is a great mys- 
. tery. It cannot be imposed through a hierarchy, it cannot be left to 
= the arbitrary opinion of the individual, it is always linked up with the 
b mystery of the Revelation which is a mystery of grace: “With grace 
‘ everything is certain, in grace nothing is certain” (Jurieu).” Which 
' amounts to saying that the only “marks” of the Church are through 


faith. 

However, if by “marks” we mean the signs which reveal the presence 
of the Spirit in the Church, should we not include (in addition to the 
“institutional marks”) those suggested by Scripture? Acts 2.42-47 speaks 
not only of the teaching of the apostles, fellowship and breaking of 
bread, but it speaks also of “prayers.” The liturgy of the Church is 
a precious form of witness rendered to men; it expresses truth through 
praise and adoration. And then it goes on to speak of the “wonders 
and signs” which are undoubtedly the most equivocal “signs” of the 
Church. And then there was another “mark” of the Church: its mem- 
bers shared everything in common. Perhaps we wish that this were 


"The Universal Church in God’s Design, 1948. 
"The Reality of the Church, chapters V, Il. 
“Vrai Systéme de l’Eglise, 1686. 
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not stated quite so clearly! And lastly, “they had favour with all the 
people.” What does this mean? 


Galatians 5 also speaks of the “fruits of the Spirit; love, joy, peace, 
...” But the most definite description of the marks of the Church 
is given by Christ in John 13.35: “By this shall all men know (obvig 
omnibus) that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” The 
first mark of the Church is love, for “God is love.” But is not that 
“mark” ambiguous also? Who will distinguish the supernatural charity 
of Christ from all the different forms of human sentiment? If truth 
must be professed in charity, it is true also that charity must be lived 
in truth. Christ’s words are disturbing in their clearness. If the fruits 
of the Spirit mentioned in Galatians 5 are contrasted with “the works 
of the flesh” enumerated a few lines before, one cannot fail to see that 
the latter are what might be called “marks of the false Church”: Is 
not the great sin of the historic Church, our sin as Christians through- 
out the centuries, the fact that we have constantly been unfaithful to 
our Lord “who came to minister not to be ministered unto”? We al- 
ways want to dominate the world instead of accepting the humiliations 
and sacrifices which Christ’s charity demands. Does not this enumera- 
tion of the “fruits of the flesh” cruelly express the judgment which 
the world may bring to bear upon the Church? 

The marks of the Church.... Either the Church has no marks; it 
does not prove itself, it bears witness and can be recognised only 
through faith. Or else it has one single mark, the mark described in 
John 13.35: supernatural] charity, not merely preached and signified 
through the Word and the Sacraments, but humbly received and lived 


in the congregatio sanctorum. Reduced to its essential (and existential) 


expression, perhaps the mystery of Christ is ultimately the risk taken 
by God the Creator, the Omnipotent, in the incomprehensible adven- 


ture of the Cross: “God so loved the world that He gave His Son” 


(John 3.16). The Church is the presence in the world of Jesus Christ 
crucified and risen, Jesus Christ who reigns and who will return. Which 
means that the Church is nothing other than the reality and the miracle 
of God’s love for the world. 
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THE BASIC PRINCIPLES AND CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS 


OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


By Panaciotis P. Brartstoris 4 
The University of Athens 
* 
The inquiry concerning the basic principles and chief characteristics 


I 
of the Orthodox Church was not originated by the Orthodox themselves, 
but rather by the Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians. Many 
misunderstandings and unfavorable judgments have, from one side or 
the other, become involved with their answer to this inquiry. Especially 
well known is the unusually severe negative judgment upon Orthodoxy 
pronounced by Adolf von Harnack. Opinions and attitudes such as 
Harnack’s have in their turn brought about a reaction on the part of 
Orthodox theologians, and have provided them with the opportunity 
for a more penetrating self-knowledge and a deeper understanding of 
the nature and mission of Orthodox theology. This inquiry was, and 
remains today, both a difficult and an important one, not only for 
helping the Orthodox Church toward self-knowledge, but also for 
furthering an interchange of opinion and a better mutual understanding 
with the other Churches within the framework of theEcumenical Move- 
ment. It is therefore not by chance that this question not only coasti- 
tuted the opening point on the program of the First Congress of 
Orthodox Theology in Athens in 1936, but also stands today at the 
little conference on Faith and Order. 


At the outset it is desirable perhaps to ascertain whether or not a 
fundamental principle actually exists in the Orthodox Church—a chief 
characteristic or a central idea from which the actual character of 
Orthodoxy unfolds. 

Within more recent times such attempts to find a synthesis have not 
been lacking, either in Orthodox or in heterodox theology, and of 
course such efforts have often been called hopeless.’ Yet one 


Zankov, Das Orth. Christentum des Ostens, p. 29. Oo 
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could perhaps name as such a central idea the concept, quite 
widespread in the Orthodox world, that Orthodoxy embraces 
middle position between Catholicism and Protestantism. Let us sup. 
pose that this concept were in general a valid one. Even so, N. N. 
Glubovsky* and Zankov’ were quite right in maintaining that the 
question still remains open as to what Orthodoxy is in itself, quite apart 
from Catholicism and Protestantism. What would be left of Orthodoxy 
if the opposing poles of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism did 
not exist? 


The same objection would apply to the argument that the main 
characteristic of Orthodoxy is found in the principle of balance, in 
the equilibrium that it maintains between the human element, which 
predominates in Catholicism, and the divine, which has the ascendency 
in Protestantism. For certain other theologians, such as the former 
Athenian dogmatist, Ch. Androutsos,* this fundamental principle is to 
be found in the prevailing theme of Orthodoxy: “Freedom joined with 
Authority” (eleutheria met’ authentias). And of course this phrase 
does express the spirit of our Orthodox Church. Nevertheless, it too 
constitutes only a formal principle, and not a governing idea which 
would provide the key to the understanding of the principles, the 
characteristics, and, generally, the fundamental nature of the entire 
Eastern Church. 


Finally, even more formal than this is the other principle often de- 
scribed as the main characteristic of the Orthodox Church, as for ex- 
ample by N. N. Glubovsy. P. Florensky, Syenkovsky and others. This 
is the principle of “all-embracing plenitude.” 


A concept which is much more worthy of being regarded as the 
central idea of the Orthodox Church is one which claims that Ortho- 
doxy has steadfastly maintained the principles and the piety of the 
ancient, undivided Catholic Church. This central idea is the chief 
characteristic of Orthodoxy and at the same time the guiding principle 
and criterion of her validity—in other words, of her claim to be the 
ancient Catholic Church itself. Therefore, my effort to establish the 
main principles and characteristics of the Orthodox Church will be 
accompanied by the attempt on my part to demonstrate its conformity 
with the main principles and characteristics of the undivided ancient 


“T’Orthodoxie” in Logos, 1930. 
p. cit., p. 30. 
‘Symbolike, 2nd ed., p. 409. 
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ite Church. Through this double process I hope clearly to demonstrate to 
‘ what degree the claim of our Orthodox Church to stand in direct and 
Ip- legitimate continuity with the early Church is justified, and to what 
N. degree the actual facts of her history correspond with her title as 
he “the Orthodox Church.” ae 
ir “a3 
II 
id First and foremost, the factor which can be called the basic principle | 
and the distinguishing mark of the Orthodox Church is her unswerving 
in adherence to the holy tradition transmitted to her by the ancient 
in Catholic Church. The Orthodox Church is in reality a church built 
*h upon tradition. This fact constitutes her greatest claim to honor, al- 
y though it has also been the reason why many heterodox critics have 
er accused her of being a “petrified mummy.” ‘That liberal Protestant 
‘0 theologians should have had, and indeed still have, such an unfavorable 
h opinion of a traditional Church is not to be wondered at. It is mpch 
e more surprising, however, although not inexplicable, when this same 
0 adherence of the Orthodox Church to the old tradition is regarded as 
h “netrification” by representatives of that great Church which considers 
e tradition to be as important a source of Christian Faith as the Orthodox 
e Church does, and this criticism is surprising even though these same 


representatives may adhere to the so-called principle of development 
and progress to a greater degree than is permissible in the Orthodox 
: view. This principle does, of course provide the Catholic Church with 
an elasticity in and an adaptability to, momentary circumstances. Yet, 
on the other hand, its misuse is also the cause of many innovations in 
the groundwork of this Church which not infrequently affect the nature 
of Christianity itself. 

Once, however, tradition is accepted as a source of Faith, then this 
acceptance necessarily includes the recognition of its binding force and 
immutability. Tradition is just like that other primary source of faith, 
the Holy Scripttures, which are esteemed to be unchangeable. More- 
over, in our Orthodox Church, tradition is likewise not regarded as 
something static, though many heterodox believers think such to be the 
case, but it is treated as something dynamic. Faithfulness to tradition 
does not mean simply a slavish clinging to the past and a subjection 
to exterior authority. It represents rather a living connection with the 
fulness of ecclesiastical experience.” In the Orthodox Church, the holy 


*Florovsky, The Church of God; Bulgakov. L’Orthodoxie, pp. 13 ff. _ 
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tradition, just as the Holy Scripture, is the Word of God, “a well of ke 
water springing up into everlasting life.” (Jn. 4.14) This was already he 
true in the ancient Church, and is in fact proven by the inexhaustible, “ 
almost miraculous, vitality of the Orthodox Church which enabled her 

to endure and surmount, when all is told, three centuries of Frankish P 
or Venetian rule, four centuries of Mohammodan domination, and jn - 
the last few decades the yoke of the Bolshevist tyranny in Russian and r 
the Eastern satellite states. : 

There are other reasons, historical rather than organic—not investi- le 

gated here—which have led to a certain stagnation in the Orthodox th 
Church. The cause, however, was definitely not this active perse- 
verence in tradition. And although no one can deny the existence of a h 
certain degree of stagnation in the Orthodox Church, still the accus- T 
ation of “petrification” cannot be taken seriously. It is much more cor- . 
rect to say that the Orthodox Church has remained actively alive; and E 
the term alive does not apply particularly well to a Church which only | 
produces learned theologians and worthy Christians in times of peace, : 
_ but the term alive is emminently applicable to a Church in which mar- , 
tyrs and saints have arisen. Of martyrs and saints the Orthodox : 
Church can point to a whole army within its ranks. 

Certain men, such as Adolf von Harnack, critize the Orthodox ° 
Church because of its traditionalism. Yet in doing so, they fail to ~ 
recognize that such a firm adherence to tradition has been a basic 

principle and note of the Church of Christ from the very moment of its t 

foundation. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that Christianity received . 
the principle of tradition from Judaism, and that the Church is in fact , 
_ based upon tradit.on. The Gospel was communicated orally by our , 
Lord to the Apostles, and was passed on by them in essentially the , 

same manner.’ Of the four Gospels, two are supported by the testi- 
_ mony of eyewitnesses, and the other two are supported by indirect in- I 
_ formation only, i.e. by tradition. The third Evangelist says explicitly . 
that he is writing down those things, “even as they delivered them ° 
unto us, which from the beginning were eyewitnesses, and ministers 
of the word.” (Lk. 1.2) The ‘teaching’ of the “nations” (Mt. 28.19) was ‘ 
done by means of oral teaching. Moreover it is also well known how ' 
‘much emphasis the Apostles themselves placed on tradition. As St. 
“Paul says. “Therefore, brethern, stand fast and hold the traditions.” , 
(2 Thes. 15) Again he says, “Now I praise you, brethern, that ye... : 
®Clement of Rome, 2 Cor. 42. 
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keep the ordinances, as I delivered them to you.” (1 Cor. 11.2) Again 
he says, “For I have received of the Lord that which I also delivered 
unto you.” (1 Cor. 11.23) And still again he says, “If any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than ye have received, let him be 
accursed.” (1 Gal. 1.9) Once more St. Paul says, “And the things 
that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” (2 Tim. 
2.2) He also says, “But continue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them.” (2 Tim. 3.14) 

For untold ages in the Church, oral doctrine or tradition has been 
honored. just as the Holy Scriptures have been. Tradition, Apostolic 
Tradition, has been given a greater emphasis, especially since the 
emergence of the sects. Upon tradition as well as upon the canon of 
Holy Scripture the defenders of a healthy doctrine of the Church de- 
pend for their support. As an outstanding example of this defense of 
the Church by both Tradition and Holy Scripture I should like to 
cite Irenaeus, the man of tradition par excellence (kat’ exochen). 

Another formal basic principle is the harmonious union of authority 
and freedom in perfect mutual balance, a union which already existed 
in the ancient Church. 

As a material principle and characteristic of Orthodoxy I might cite 
the strong emphasis placed upon the Incarnation of the Logos and 
especially of the deity of Christ, to which the deification (theosis) of 
man, another important guiding idea in the Orthodox Church, forms 
the inverse counterpart. These two counterparts represent a combina- 
tion which, since the time of Athanasius the Great and largely through 
his influence, has become customary in Orthodox theology. And I be- 
lieve that this combination explains, among other things, why Easter 
is the greatest and most exalted feast in the Orthodox Church, since 
“Christ our God has passed through death into life and from earth into 
heaven” and “through suffering, mortality clothes itself with the glory 
of immortality.” To be sure, this strong emphasis upon the Incarnation 
and especially upon the deity of Christ has been made a matter of re- 
proach upon the Orthodox Church, and still is up to the present day. 
And yet in thus castigating the Church for its stress on the Incarnation, 
such critics forget that this mode of thought which happily dialectic 


"Tixeront. Histoire des Dogmes, 1. pp. 341 ff.: Mesoloras, Symbolike tes Orthodoxou 
Anatolikes Ekklesias, pp. 63 ff. _ 
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= 

theology took up again in the Twenties belongs to the oldest Christian 
apostolic tradition.” Since the days of the Apostles, the deity of Christ 
has been professed not only in the Eastern Church but in the whole 
ecclesia catholica. And since the Arian controversies it has been very 
very strongly emphasized. “his does not mean that certain critics of 
Orthodoxy, influenced both by Protestant research scholars and by 
many Catholic theologians, such as Jungman and Adam, have not, by 
their misinterpretation of doubtful passages in the Greek Fathers and 
liturgical texts, claimed that Orthodoxy is Monophysite and fails to 
recognize the manhood of Christ.’ 


Nevertheless, however strongly Orthodoxy emphasizes the deity of 
Christ, it also places great stress upon the corresponding deification of 
mankind through the Incarnation of the Logos. This doctrine of the 
theosis of mankind represents a precious inheritance that has come 
down to us from the ancient Church, at least since the time of Iren- 
aeus, who taught in those days that “God the Logos has become what 
we are, so that he can transform us, too, into what He is.”” It is well 
known that this was the favorite doctrine of Athanasius also: “The 
Divine One bacame man, so that we men might become Divine.” 
Later, this same doctrine played an important part in Gregory the 
Theologian, in Gregory of Nyssa, in John Damascus,” and in various 
hymns of the Greek Church” 

Another important characteristic of the Orthodox Church is its 
strong emphasis upon the transitoriness of the goods of this world 
when seen in the light of Eternity and of the life to come. In other 
words it is the living eschatological steadfastness of primitive Christi- 
anity. And it is this trait which, in combination with the predominant 
concept of the deification of mankind, gives Orthodox piety its special 
coloration which is of a mystical and ascetic kind.“ These unchallenge- 
able facts, however, in no wise justify the opinions of numerous hetero- 
dox critics who identify this Orthodox trait with a quietist indifference 


SBornhiuser, Die Vergottungslehre des Athanasius und Joh. Damascenus; Lot- 
Borodine. “La doctrine de la déification dans l’église grecque jusqu’au XI siécle, Rev. 


ad’hist. rel., 1932-1933. 
Adv. Haer. 


"De Incarnatione, 54; Contra Arianos, I. 38, 39. etc. 
2Bornhauser, op. cit. 


®Zankov, op. cit. 
“Zankov, op. cit. p. 111; Kartaschov, Church of God. pp. 197 ff. _ 
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to the things of this world, to science, and indeed to culture itself. Nor 
do these facts justify their view that this eschatological character of the 
Orthodox Church is the chief cause of its lack of living social action. 
Adolf von Harnack, Kattenbusch, Beth, Steffes, and others, hold this 
view. 
All such criticism betrays a crass misinterpretation of the facts of 
the case, if not a basic ignorance of the history of the Church. For the 
strong emphasis which the Eastern Church places upon Eternity and 
the world to come is exactly like its eschatological, supernatural char- 
acter, its simply good ancient Christian practice. Indeed, this has been 
the Christian practice since the very inception of the Church. The 
mention of several passages from ancient Christian literature and the 
New Testament should suffice to establish this point. I should like to 
call to mind the words of our Lord, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven . . . For where your treasure is, there will be your heart | 
also.” (Mt. 6.19-21) Also I should like to cite the words of the — 
Apostle. “For our citizenship is in heaven” (Phil. 3.20), and also these ~ 
words, “For here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to come.” | 
(Heb. 13.14) Finally, I wish to call attention to the classical formula-_ 
tion in the Epistle to Diognetus, “They (the Christians) dwell in their 
own countries, but only as sojourners; they bear their share in all things © 
as citizens, and they endure all hardships as strangers. Every foreign 
country is a fatherland to them, and every fatherland is foreign.”” 


I scarcely need to deal at length with the vitality of the eschatologi- 
cal thought in early Christianity. I confine myself to a quotation 
from Adolf von Harnack, “The early Christians lived in the expectation _ 
of the imminent second advent of Christ. This hope was an extra- 
ordinarily strong motive for having little regard for earthly things and 
for the suffering and joy of this world.””* The ascetic, mystical 
tendency was connected with this expectation. This tendency pene-— 
trated early Christianity and the whole primitive Church, and has its 
firm roots in the New Testament itself. I cite the words of our Lord, — 
“And there be eunuchs which have made themselves eunuchs for the — 
kingdom of heaven’s sake.” (Mt. 19.12) And I cite the words of Paul, | 
“But I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection.” (1 Cor. 
9.27) I call attention to the disapproval of the ancient Church of © 


*Bishop Lightfoot’s translation. (5.5. 
"Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 108; Lietzmann, Geschichte des alten 
Kirche, Ul. p. 42. 
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_ second marriages and to the early origin of fasting. Adolf von Har. 
nack also grants that the rigorism in Christianity goes back as early as 
second century.” 


In regard to the tendency in particular which connects Orthodoxy 
with the ancient Church, I will limit my discussion to a reference to 
the Epistle to the Philippians, although there is an unmistakable mysti- 
cal tendency penetrating the whole New Testament.” Further, it 

should be remarked that this mystical and ascetic tendency did not 

_ prevent the ancient Church from its known and unknown social activity 
_ and from its receptivity to the findings of science and culture.” This 
q tendency did not prevent the Orthodox Church from rendering priceless 
social, cultural and national services to her peoples. For this reason, 
7 these peoples regard Orthodoxy to this very day as their mother. It 
is true that the Eastern Church lags behind the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches in both domestic and foreign missions. Never- 
theless, the causes for this are again only of a historical character, not 

_ of an essential or organic character. That they can be overcome satis- 
factorily in time is proved by the development of the Orthodox 
Churches of the Balkans between the two World Wars. Moreover, it 
is recognized that in the face of the present world situation, the West- 
ern Churches have fulfilled their task in the present world only to an 
j imperfect degree. Every sincere communicant of the Western Churches 

is willing to acknowledge this fact. 

_ There is another basic principle and characteristic of the Orthodox 
Church, a characteristic which avoids the dominant extremes of both 
Catholicism and Protestantism. This is the recognition of the intrinsic 
right of the laity in the whole ecclesiastical life, without failing to 
recognize the commanding place of the clergy, particularly of the 
bishops, in the body of the Church, and without attacking the hier- 
_archical character of the Church which has been its peculiar property 
since the first century. Next, it is to be noticed at this point that the 
¥ whole Orthodox people are regarded as the treasurers and guardians of 
Orthodoxy. The encyclical of the Orthodox patriarchs of the year 1848 
formulated it in this fashion, “The guardians of Orthodoxy, the body of 
the Church, that is the people themselves.” The whole people compose, 


“Harnack, op. cit., p. 133. 

*Deissmann, Faulus, 2nd ed.; Joannidis. The Mysticism of the Apostle Paul. (in 
Greek) 

*Bratsiotis, The Three Hierarchs and the Social Problem. (in Greek) 
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therefore, the body of the Church, but its voice and its instrument are | 
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the hierarchy. 

Under the influence of Khomiakov some Russian theologians and 
other Slavic theologians assert that the highest authority in the Ortho- 
dox Church is the whole Church, the Orthodox “group consciousness.” © 
This statement is certainly not false, and it is quite correct that the body | 
of the Church in its totality is infallible. However, in order to avoid a 
misunderstanding, it would be better to say that the highest authority - 
in the Orthodox Church belongs to the Ecumenical Councils, and that 
their ecumenicity must be recognized and must be created by the 
group consciousness of the Church. The decisive criterion of the Ecu- 
menical Council is therefore the recognition of its decrees by the whole 
Church because the Church is fundamentally the only infallible au- 
thority. 

That the laity constitute an absolutely essential element in the 
Church is manifest also by their part in the worship, since neither 
can the liturgy be celebrated nor can the sacraments be administered 
when the laity are absent.” Also, in the calling and ordination of the 


clergy, and in the administration of the Church, according to s 


principles and traditions of Orthodoxy, the lay element of the Church 
possesses a significance which is in no way inferior, just as in the 
ancient Church. Where these rights of the laity are not recognized, © 
there is a deviation of Orthodoxy in the direction of clericism. As the 
Orthodox people become enlightened about their religion, they will 
dispense with this deviation. In the ancient Church the laity also had 
an essential part in every expression of ecclesiastical life, and also in 
ecclesiastical government. This began with the first apostolic council, | 
mentioned in Acts 15.2, and continued to the first Ecumenical Council, 
in which many laity took part." A vestige of the participation of the 
laity in the election of a clergyman remains in the Orthodox custom in| 
which, during the ordination of a candidate to the priesthood, the people 
express their ceremonial approval of him with the cry “axios”, worthy. 
Furthermore, the system of synods in the government of the indi-— 


vidual Churches and of the Church in its totality may be treated as a 
fundamental principle, and as an essential characteristic of the Ortho- 


“This is a proof that the biblical conception of a royal prieshood—which was 
living in the ancient Church—continued also to be effective in the Orthodox Church. 
The place of the laitv in Orthodox theology is associated with this biblical doctrine. 
For the view of the ancient Church, see Tertullian, John Chrysostom, Augustine, etc. — 


™Fuseb.. De vita Constantini, III. 8; Sozomen, History of the Church, I. 17. 
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dox Church. This synodical system, as everybody knows, has come 
_ down from the ancient Church and the Orthodox Church cannot under 
any circumstances deviate from it. The highest authority also jp 
-matters of government is the Ecumenical Council. Until it is possible, 
however, again to call an Ecumenical Council, the Orthodox Church 
should be ruled and governed wholly by especially called general 
councils which meet periodically. In these councils the whole of Ortho- 
_doxy would be represented, but these councils should definitely not be 
_of the type of the ‘ Panorthodox Conference” of 1923. May the Divine 
Founder and Lord of the Church create the prerequisites so that this 
sacred organ of the Ecumenical Synods may again function in a 
canonical manner. 


Finally, the renunciation of political power is to be counted as one 
of the chief characteristics of the Orthodox Church. This character- 
istic is hers because she obeys our Lord’s words, “Render . . . unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s” (Mt. 22.21), and because she listens to His counsel, “My king- 
dom is not of this world” (Jn. 18.36). 

According to my opinion, these are the weightiest principles and 
characteristics of the Orthodox Church. I do not count either national- 
ism or ritualism as essential characteristics, although they are often 
laid to the charge of Orthodoxy. However, neither of them belongs to 
the essence of the Orthodox Church. As far as nationalism is con- 
cerned, it certainly was not alien to the ancient Church, although it 
did not touch its essence. Indeed, it is also clear that nationalism has 
been an essential motivating force in the creation of the heretical 
schismatic Churches, such as the Armenian, the Syrian, the Coptic and 
the Abyssinian Churches. That does not mean that the idea of the 
nation as such is alien to Christianity. Our Lord gave his Apostles the 
commission, “Go ye into all the world and make disciples of all nations.” 
(Mt. 28.19)" From these peoples there has been created also “a new 
people of God,” a new “holy nation”, a new “chosen people”, and a 
new “priestly kingdom.” This is one holy catholic and apostolic 
Church. This is the dominant conception of the ancient Church, as 
follows from numerous passages in the New Testament and the Fathers 
of the Church In the ancient Church, therefore, the idea of ecu- 


=This is Professor Bratsiotis’ rendering of the passage. 
™Gal. 3. 6 ff: 3. 16; Rm. 4. 1 ff; Col. 3. 11; 1 Pet. 2.9; Barnabas 5. 7; Apology of 
Aristides, 2; Basil, ep. 161. 
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menicity or catholicity was a sustaining idea, and this conception stands 
in absolute opposition to every form of chauvinism and racialism. 
Furthermore, racialism was condemned in the Orthodox Church by the 
great Council of Constantinople in 1872. We all are very well aware 
of the injury which chauvinism has inflicted on both the Orthodox and © 
the non-Orthodox Churches. 

Now as to the matter of ritualism, with which the Orthodox have 
been blamed by the heterodox, I have this to say—that this tendency 
in the entire Orthodox Church represents something accidental and 
foreign to its essence. This tendency is explained by certain historical 
circumstances which we cannot take the time to investigate here. It is 
certain that, in time, this tendency will disappear when there is a drive — 
towards earnest ecclesiastical and private efforts for the dissemination 
of the Word of God, for the intensification of piety, for the continued — 
education of youth in the spirit of a consciously Orthodox Christianity, © 
and for the development of active domestic missions. As I have said, 
itis not a matter of ritualism being considered an essential characteristic 
of the Orthodox Church, as many heterodox believe. Rather, it is a 
matter of a temporary tendency and of an accidental characteristic 
which has been woven into its splendid outer garment in the course of 
the centuries of its eventful history. 

Of course we should not deny the fact that the Orthodox Church is 
a worshipping communion. I am only explicitly denying that Ortho- 
doxy is supposed to be nothing but an exclusive “quietistic fellowship 
of worship.” Not only is the Orthodox Church a fellowship of wor- 
ship, but so are the Roman Catholic Church, the Anglican Church, as — 
well as the most important of the Protestant Churches and groups. 
Every living Church must be in a certain sense a fellowship of worship. 
If it were not so, it would be a religion of professors. A Church or 
religious fellowship is unthinkable without worship. Worship is the 
heart of the Church, and it is the very heart of every religious fellow- 
ship. It is in worship that the faithful come into a direct fellowship 
and a mystical union with God. Therefore, the Church, since the first 
days of its existence, has been a worshipping fellowship, as is evident 
in the very first pages of the Acts of the Apostles. Even before the 
wonder of Pentacost, “these all continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication.” (Acts 1.14)™ 

It seems useless to say more about the necessity of liturgy and wor- — 


™See also: Acts 2. 1, 2. 46 ff. 
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ship in such a time as ours, in which both the Roman Catholic and the 
‘ Protestant Churches are stamped by a strong liturgical movement, | 
can only conclude this part of my discussion with the words of the 
eminent scholar of ancient Church history. Hans Lietzmann says, 
“The heart of Christian life was the worship of the community. There 
_ the forces of the transcendent world flowed into Christianity and made 
the fellowship a new people of God’s children. This new people was no 
longer of this world, but lived even while in this world in a wonderful 

_ fellowship with the heavenly citizens of the kingdom of God.’* 
From what I have said, I believe that it follows that although the 
peripheral history of the Orthodox Church has not been without ex- 
Be influence upon it, nevertheless this Church has generally pre- 
served all its fundamental principles and chief characteristics as well 
_as the whole great heritage of the holy tradition of the ancient Church, 


(Translated from the German by Professor Thaddeus Lockard) 


_ A LENTEN NOTE ON JOHN 2.1 


By Leonarp Hopcson 


Oxford University 


If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, and he is the propitiation for our sins. 


If any man sin. Any man. Not just you or me; not just our re- 

lations and friends, not just all Christians or members of the church. 

Any man. Pontius Pilate, or Nero, or Hitler or Himmler or Stalin— 
to mention only a few men no longer alive. If any man sin. 

If any man sin, we have an advocate. This is where we come in. 
We have an advocate with the Father. What for? An advocate is a 
lawyer, a man who pleads his client’s cause before a judge. Is our 
advocate the advocate who will plead before God the cause of us good, 
righteous Christian people, and call for the verdict and sentence con- 


SGeschichte der alten Kirche, Il, p. 120. 
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demning and punishing all those wicked Pilates, Neros, Hitlers, Himm- 
lers and Stalins? 

Quite the reverse. We have an advocate, Jesus Christ. Here let me 
quote from my predecessor in my Oxford chair, Oliver Quick, from 
his comment on passages in the Gospels which are, as he puts it, of 
“extreme severity in denunciation and anathema”. Of “the cases of 
most vehement condemnation”, he wrote, “the key to the understand- 
ing of them may be found if we dare to attribute to our Lord a saying 
which is often almost, but never quite recorded of Him, ‘Damn not, 
and ye shall not be damned’. The one temper which love finds in- 
trinsically damnable is that which is content to consign others to dam- 
nation.... Again and again He seems to be trying to impress on His 
hearers that the only real way to hell is to be content to let others go 
there.” 

Jesus Christ the righteous. His righteousness is of the kind that 
makes Him grieve over those who fall below its standards. He longs 
to save them from themselves, When He saw the city He wept over 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem. If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in wee thy day, the things which belong unto thy Peace! ” “The Son of 
Man is come to give his life a ransom for many”. In the moment of 
supreme agony, as the nails are driven home into the cross, His prayer 
is for the winning back of those who are crucifying Him. “Father, for- 
give them.” When He bids us love our enemies, pray for those who 
despitefully use us, He is simply calling on us to share His attitude 
towards all the wickedness of the world. If He is to be our advocate, 
it must be on His own terms. If we want Him to plead our cause, we 
must see to it that our cause is His cause, that, sharing in His mind 
and His love, with Him we want to see the Pilates, Neros, Hitlers. 
Himmlers, and Stalins of this world, and their successors still alive— 
perhaps some of them known to us and troubling us ourselves—want 
to see them reconciled to God and enjoying the joys of Heaven. 

We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, 
and He is the propitiation for our sins. 

Our sins. We are no longer simply concerned about our own per- 
sonal sins. We are identifying our outlook with that of our advocate, 
Jesus Christ, of Him who bore our sins in His own body on the tree, 
who being without sin of His own was made sin for us, calling our 
sins His sins. Sharing His outlook, His love, His longing for the rescue 
and salvation of all men, when we speak of Him as the propitiation for 
our sins, we are no longer thinking simply of our own personal sins, 
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or of the sins of our own relations and friends, or of our fellow Chris- 
tians or members of the Church. “If any man sin... he is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins.” 

The propitiation. What does that mean? The key word of my text, 
to which all the rest has been leading up. I can’t begin to explain it 
in any detail now; it would need a whole course of lectures on the doc- 
trine of the atonement. Let me just say this. 


From the beginning of Christianity—you can read about it in the 
early chapters of the Book of Acts—from the beginning of Christianity 
the heart of Christian preaching has been the preaching of the gospel, 
the good news—that is what the word gospel means—the good news 
that somehow or other, as a result of what Jesus Christ has been and 
done in the history of this world, God’s forgiveness, full and free, is 
ready and waiting for every sinner who repents and believes the gospel. 

Somehow or other as a result of what Jesus Christ has been and done, 
we Christians believe that He who was born at Bethlehem and died on 
Calvary was God incarnate, God who for the rescue of His creation 
from evil entered as man into the history of this world, entered into this 
world where sin produces pain, bore all that it cost Him with love un- 
conquerable and unconquered, carried that victory of love over evil 
right up to and through the point of death. Once for all, in the history 
of this world, He has won the victory of love over evil. In Passion 
week, Holy week and Easter, we commemorate that victory. As a 
result of what Jesus Christ has been and done God’s forgiveness, full 
and free, is ready and waiting for every sinner who repents and be- 
_lieves the gospel. 

Every sinner. If any man sin. 

Who repents. Who turns away from his wickedness and sets out 
on a new and better track. 


Who repents and believes the gospel. The meaning of this is ob- 
scured by the fact that we use the word ‘gospel’ to mean the story of 
Christ’s earthly life as recorded in the four so-called ‘gospels’ in the 
New Testament. This leads people to think that the phrase ‘believe the 
gospel’ means believe in the historical accuracy of the gospel records, 
or, alternatively, consciously accept the historic Jesus Christ as their 
personal saviour. But either of these, I am persuaded, and other 
things like them, are teaching, as required of necessity for salvation, 
more than can be concluded or proved from Holy Scripture, and that 
is what in my ordination vows I have promised not to do. 
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To repent is to turn away from one’s wickedness and set out on a_ 


new and better track. 

To believe the gospel is to believe the good news that such a new — 
start is always possible, to believe that no matter how bad a man _ 
been, no matter how bad the things he has done, God, the God who is 
the Creator of all things visible and invisible, who holds this whole 
vast universe in the hollow of His hand, who controls its history and 
the lives of each one of us, the Judge before whose judgment seat we 
shall in the end all appear,—He is the God who stands ready and wait- 
ing, if the man will but turn, to blot out all that is bad in his past, to 
give him the new start and support him in it, to welcome him into the 
joy that there is in heaven over every sinner that repenteth. This is 
stated clearly and unequivocally in the very first sentence in our official — 

Book of Common Prayer:’ “When the wicked man turneth away from 
his wickedness that he hath committed and doeth that which is lawful | 
and right, he shall save his soul alive.” 

We Christians believe that this is so because of what God has done | 
in Christ in the history of this world. That is our specifically Chris-_ 
tian faith. We believe that at bottom the universe is such that it is _ 
always possible for a man to make a new start, and that if he will do 
so, the supreme spiritual Power which is behind and working through 
all things will support him in taking the right path. We believe this — 
because of our recognition of God in Christ; it is because of our under- 
standing of what God has done in Christ that we can assert this belief 
with confidence. It is the assertion of this belief that is the gospel. It is © 
because the records of Christ’s life are our grounds for the assertion © 
that we call them the gospel story. 


taken by my parents to stay in a South coast hotel where had recently | 
been installed that new invention, electric light. One evening, as it was — 
growing dark, my mother remarked, “I wish they would come and 


turn on the light.” Rising from his chair my father advanced towards | 
the switch, saying with conscious pride, “I know how to do it.” In 


rather you didn’t.” 

I share my father’s knowledge of how to turn on the light, but I 
share both my parents’ ignorance of much that lies behind, of what 
my scientific colleagues know of the nature and behaviour of electrical 


"BCP of Church of England. _ 


In my Victorian boyhood, when recovering frot me illness, I was 
‘vident alarm my mother exclaimed, “Please don’t touch it. I’d much , 


energy. Here in the parable the gospel is the assertion that if you 
press the switch the light will come on. By faith in that gospel I con- 
fidently press switches, and the light comes on without my having to 
share the more fully informed faith of the electrical engineer. So can 
the wicked man turn away from his wickedness and save his soul alive 
without having to share in the more fully formed faith of the Christian 
theologian. 


Turn away from his wickedness. Yes, but turn to what? “We be- 
seech you, on behalf of Christ” says St. Paul, “be ye reconciled to 
God.” Now to be fully reconciled to God means not only being for- 
given for and cleansed from sin. It does mean that, but it also means 
sharing in God’s interests in His creation, His interest in the advance- 
ment of science, in the flowering of the arts, in the efficient organisation 
of industry and conduct of business, in all that makes for the beauty 
of the world and the welfare of mankind, that makes His creation re- 
flect and manifest the glory of its Creator. It is in turning from his 
own personal desires and ambitions to the service of such ends as these 
that a man will save his soul alive, that, in theological language, he will 
exercise the faith that justifies. 

To proclaim this truth is to preach the gospel. We need to disen- 
tangle it from confusion with attempts to win men to personal faith in 
Christ and membership of His church. That is another subject on 
which much needs to be said. But for that there is no time now. At 
this moment it must be enough to say this. To those of us who profess 
and call ourselves Christians, let our Christianity be a call to us to 
share in our Lord’s love of all men, His longing to rescue them from 
the toils of wickedness. Let our thought of His church be of the body 
through which He wills to continue to be giving Himself for the recon- 
ciliation of all men to God, the winning of them to share in His Father’s 
interests, that whether or no they all ever become members of the 
church militant here on earth, He may welcome them to membership 
of the church triumphant in heaven. 

Let me end by repeating the words of my text, asking you to bear 
in mind how I have expounded it, and adding the words which follow 
in the second chaper of St. John’s epistle: 

“If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous, and he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours 
only, but also for the whole world.” 
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University of the South = 

Classical Christology accepts the theology of the great Councils of 
the Church and makes our Lord to be a two-fold substance but not a 
two-fold person. Classical theology of the Incarnation is that of the 
four first Councils, culminating in Chalcedon. It is expressed in the 
words of Paschasius, “In Christ . . . there is . . . a two-fold substance, 
not a two-fold person, because one person extinguisheth another, where- 
as one nature cannot in another become extinct.” 

The Fathers of the Eastern Church up to the time of Justinian had > 
been Neo-Platonic; after his time they became more and more Aris- 
totelian, until theology reached a definitive form in the great doctrinal 
manual of the Eastern Church by St. John Damascus. Because of St. 
Augustine’s influence, Platonism was dominant much longer in the West 
than in the East. However, with St. Thomas, Aristotle came into his 
own. But, whether Platonic or Aristotelian, the Church used the cate- 
gories of Aristotle, and thought in terms of substance. In fact, what 
triumphed in both the East and the West was a substantival doctrine 
with the categories of Aristotle central in all philosophical and theologi- 
cal thought. This is true of even such Neo-Patonists as Michael Psellos, 
for they were Aristotelian in their psychology. 

Why did the doctrine of substance have such a hold on the Church, 
and why did the general thought of Aristotle prevail? The answer is 
that Aristotle has a philosophy which is congenial to the down-to-earth - 
realism of the Bible. Yet Aristotle joins Plato and Plotinus in pointing © 
toa God who is pure spirit. The later Aristotelians and Neo-Platonists 
alike believed in God as the providential agent acting in the world. As" 
Aristotle did not believe that man is mere spirit entombed in a body 
but that man is a living body with spiritual faculties relating him to 
the superior order, the Aristotelian anthropology made the resurrec- 
tion a possible doctrine for the Church. As our Lord gave up his flesh 
and blood—not merely his immortal spirit—as an offering for us, it is 


*Migne, S. L. Ixii.29. 
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the Aristotelian philosophy of man as a creature of flesh and blood as 
_ well as immortal spirit which is congenial to Incarnation theology. 

It is the Aristotelian doctrine of man which finds so much in common 
with the biblical revelation. Therefore, the Aristotelian conception of 
Fee nature was accepted as the most satisfactory anthropology for 

Christian theology. The Aristotelian doctrine of man is a substantivaj 

one, just as the Aristotelian conception of God is a substantival one, 
‘Tis is Aristotle’s psychology and doctrine of substance which triumphed 
in both the doctrine of man and the doctrine of God. 


Let us examine this conception more carefully. In this century Garri- 
_ gou-Lagrange has written a book which deals with just this problem. 
— He calls it Common Sense, the Philosophy of Being and the Dogmatic 
_ Formulations of the Church. He proves that philosophies which deny 
substance destroy the foundations of the great theology of the Church, 
and that the Aristotelian doctrine of substance is congenial to them, 
The Fathers would have agreed with Garrigou-Lagrange that the broad 
basis of human insight ends in a doctrine of substance, and then they 
would have shown the congeniality of the doctrine with the Bible. 


This conception of substance was originally formulated by Aristotle 
and was developed by the Arabs, Albertus Magnus, and finally St. 
Thomas. It is called a common sense philosophy, but that does not 
- mean that it is the philosphy of materialism accepted by the average 
man. Rather, it is a common sense philosophy because it accepts the 
reality of things as existing independently of our minds. But it is a 
complex philosophy about inanimate things and living things. In this 
< is very far from the simplicity of the average man’s ideas. Aristotle’s 
conception of substance is exceedingly complex, and it is difficult for 
even the trained philosopher. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the Aristotelian conception of 
substance is the doctrine of universals. That means that even so simple 
_a thing as a stone shares with other stones a common nature. As Aris- 

totle tells us, this particular stone is not only an individual which is 
_ itself and nothing else besides, but also it is a certain kind of a thing. 
Aristotle holds that there are natural kinds of things, and these kinds 
of things share a common nature or substance. Thus, we have this 
particular being, a human being. He is a particular human being. This 
is his individuality. He also possesses human nature, and this, accord- 
_ ing to Aristotle, is an ingredient in this particular human being which 
is shared with other human beings. That makes him a man and not 
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a cow Or a goat or a horse. 
world, and the kind is the essence or nature of a thing. 

This essence or nature, shared by many objects which are of the 
same kind, is an immaterial aspect of these things. 
only essence or immaterial substance. That is also true of the angels. 
But in man, in animals, vegetables and even inanimate things, such as 
minerals and stones, although matter is an ingredient in the individual 
things, there is present an immaterial essence as well. This essence is 
a part of the particular thing, but does not exist apart from being em- 
bodied in the particular to which it gives its type or kind. 

Substance is used in two senses by Aristotle. 
means the particular thing in its concreteness. 
stance means secondary substance or the reality of the nature or essence 
Substance as essence is always immaterial, whether predi- 
The difference in essence of the angel 
and of the stone is not the immateriality of the essence in the two cases, 
but is the fact that the essence of the stone is conjoined with matter 
whereas the essence of the angel is not. 

The immateriality of the essence is not something merely mental. 
Aristotle and the Greek Fathers are not Berkeleyan Idealists. The es- 
sence, substance or nature is present in the object and makes it what 
it is. The immaterial substance is the whole reality of God, and it is 
part of the reality of a material thing, but it is objective and real whe- 
In fact, in God we have ultimate reality 
In him all is essence, for his nature, es- 
sence, or immaterial reality is his ultimate being. With man and the 
beings below him, form or essence is not only individualized but united 
Yet in man, as in God, the immaterial is not something 
merely mental, but objective and real. 

Thus, there is in each man an essence or substance which he shares 
It is immaterial and generic, but also as real as 
matter itself. This is the substance of which the Creed speaks when 
it says that the Son is “of one substance with the Father,” and these 
are the natures or essences or substances of which Paschasius and Leo 
assert that there are two substances or two natures in our Lord. Sub- 
stance and nature mean the same thing in either case. 
For example, human nature means the essence of man as | 
man, and this is the generic substance of man which he shares with 
all other men. 

This generic character of substance troubles many minds because of 


of things. 


cated of angels or of a stone. 


ther in God or in the stone. 
which is not material at all. 


with matter. 


with all other men. 


essence, 


There are many kinds of things in the 


In God there is 


Primary substance 
Usually, however, sub- 
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the atomism of modern thought. If I speak of the two-fold substance 
of our Lord, most of us instinctively think of God as one substance 
united with a man as another substance. Thus, the result is two 
separate individuals closely united to form one new and complex 
whole. ‘This, however, is not what the doctrine of the two natures 
= If it were, then Nestorianism would be the true doctrine of 
our Lord’s Incarnation. Nestorianism holds that two individuals, one 
human, the other Divine, unite to give us the God-man. But Nestorian- 
ism, condemned at the Council of Ephesus, is a doctrine to be avoided, 
_ Nestorianism merely asserts that the Logos is closely united with the 
man Jesus, but that they are distinct persons. 


This leads us to the doctrine of the person held by the theology 
springing from Chalcedon. This theology says that human nature does 
not make a given man an individual. Human nature makes a man 
human, but does not make him into a particular individual. The Thom- 
ist thinks that an individualizing principle is needed to make a mana 
particular human being. Human nature does characterize each and 
every man, and it makes man a different kind of being from all other 
kinds of beings, but, as we have seen, human nature is something 
which is universal and not something individual. The individualizing 
principle for humans and beings above man is called the person. I am 
human, and that is my generic nature, but I am also a specific person. 
I am I, and no other. The ego or particular human, angelic or divine 
individuality is the person. As Hooker says, “Every person hath his 
own subsistance which no other besides hath, although there be others 
beside that are of the same substance. As no man but Peter can be the 
person which Peter is, yet Paule hath the selfsame nature which Peter 
hath. Again, angels have every of them the nature of pure and in- 
visible spirits, but every angel is not that angel which appeared in a 
dream of Joseph.” 

When we speak of the Incarnation as involving two substances, we 
do not mean two individuals, God and man. We mean that the Per- 
son or individual is the Second Person of the Trinity; but he took upon 
himself the nature of man. In this sense there are two natures in our 
Lord, but not two individuals or egos. There is only one ontological ego, 
and that ego is the Logos, the Second Person of the Trinity. 


Only as we understand nature and person does the doctrine of sub- 
stance seem a suitable basis for Christology, and it is a Christology of 
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substance which Chalcedon defends. The Incarnation defined in terms 
of substance is the theology which Chalcedon makes its own. 

We are now prepared to deal with the doctrine of the union of God 
with man in Christ and to explain this union in terms of the philosophy 
of substance. The miracle of the Incarnation lies in the assumption of 
human nature by the Logos. What is meant is that there is only _ 
Person in the God-man, only one individualizing center of that life 
which is both human and divine. But this one ego has two wills, two. 
intellects, two types of emotion and two consciousnesses. Our Lord as 
man does not know all things, but our Lord as God is omniscient. Our 
Lord as man suffers and desires that the cup pass from him; but our 
Lord as God does not suffer. Our Lord as man is tempted in all points 
like as we are, but our Lord as God is not tempted. Our Lord as man 
died and was buried, but our Lord as God cannot suffer death. 

Yet the Second Person of the Trinity took our life to be his life. As 
man, therefore, and not as God, he suffered, was tempted and died. 
God the Son, by assuming our nature, did in this assumed nature suffer, 
was tempted and died. This is the mystery of the Word made flesh. 

If we translated this into modern psychological terms, we would find 
that the human consciousness of our Lord is not identical with the con-_ 
sciousness of the Second Person of the Trinity. The ultimate individu- © 
ality is the same, but this individuality possesses two consciousnesses. 
This does not mean, however, that there are two ontological egos or 
selves in our Lord. The reason why there are not two egos is because 
ultimate personality is deeper than consciousness. The infant, although 
unconscious, is still a person—the patient in a coma is still a person. 
The person has consciousness but is not identical with consciousness. 
How much closer John Damascus and St. Thomas are to modern depth - 
psychology than are Descartes, Locke, Leibniz and Kant! 

What the substantival doctrine of the Incarnation affirms is that the 
Logos takes as his possession the full nature of man and becomes the 
individualizing principle of the very being of the man Jesus. Without 
the Logos there would have been no such man, because although our 
Lord is man, his human ultimate individuality does not exist, because — 
his humanity is assumed by the Logos. 

In this type of philosophical theology an effort is made to keep the 
human nature of our Lord unconfused with his divine nature, yet since 
the very point of the doctrine is the redemption of human nature, the 
joint action of the human and the divine nature is also declared. 

This stress on the distinctness of the two natures of our Lord does 
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safeguard his human nature, his human intellect and will, his human 
consciousness and human character. It also safeguards his Deity be- 
_ cause the Logos is not essentially modified through its union with the 
humanity of our Lord. However, there is more involved than this. The 
humanity of our Lord receives special gifts from the personal union 
with the divine nature. To make this clear we are led to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and from that again to the Incarnation, and then to ex- 
altation of the humanity of our Lord. We must deal with the Trinity 
because the Person who assumed our nature is the Second Person of 
the Trinity. 

The Son is of one substance with the Father, begotten of the Father 
eternally. Because the Son is of one substance with the Father, they 

- both share a common nature. In the Godhead there are not three sub- 
stances, but one substance; but there are three persons. There is only 
one substance, and hence one nature shared by Father and Son and 

Holy Ghost. That is the meaning of the words of the Creed: “of one 

substance with the Father.” 

With this general conception of classical Chalcedonian Christology 
before us, we can now understand the nature of the four great heresies 
which stood opposed to it. We must understand both classical theology 

and the heresies in terms of the doctrine of substance characteristic of 
the Neo-Platonic Aristotelian philosophies. The four great heresis were 
Arianism—condemned at Nicea in 325, Apollinarianism—condemned 
at Constantinople in 381, Nestoranism—condemned at Ephesus in 431 
and Eutychianism—condemned at Chalcedon in 451. Arianism said 
that our Lord was not of one substance with God. Apollinarianism 
said that our Lord’s human substance was not complete. Nestonianism 
said that our Lord was two substances, and also two persons. Euty- 
chianism said that our Lord’s person caused the two substances to 
blend, so that the substances lacked proper distinctness. 

Arianism is a clear and forceful conception. It says that the pre- 
existent Logos was a creature, and as a created substance took upon 
himself the characteristics of man. God and Logos are two substances 
and two persons. But the Logos did become man. The question was 
whether the Logos was of one substance with the Father. Thus, Arian- 
ism is a struggle about the Trinity as well as about Christology. Arian- 
ism makes God into a single Person, and in order to explain the Logos 
as a Person, it says that he is a creature distinct from and other than 
God. However, the Logos did exist before all other creatures, and 
this pre-existing created Person was incarnate as man. The repudia- 
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tion of Arianism was the assertion of the Deity of the Logos as well as 
of Jesus, the Christ. 

Apollinarianism accepts the doctrine of the Deity of the Logos who 
is of one substance with the Father, whereas Arianism does not admit 
that the Logos was of God. Apollinarianism is concerned with the union 
of humanity and Deity in our Lord. How can that substance which 
is Deity be united with a totally different substance, man? The an- 
swer of Apollinarius is that part of our Lord’s humanity is replaced by 
the Logos. Our Lord’s human substance is incomplete and one part of 
his humanity is replaced by Deity. As rational being, he is God not man. 
That means that an incomplete man is completed by Deity. Jesus 
sleeps, eats, fears, grows angry, suffers as man, but he thinks as God, 
because his intellect is Logos. Such a conception was made possible 
by the great Aristotelian commentator, Alexander of Aphrodisias, who 
held that the active intellect of each of us was God. This conception 
is not held true of all men by Apollinarius, but only for the God-man 
whose intellect was very God. The philosophical problem which is here 
touched upon, the Divine Intellect completing a truncated human na- 
ture, haunts the thinking of Averroes, the Latin Averroists, and the 
followers of Alexander of Aphrodisias in the Renaissance. 


JOHN 8S. MARSHALL 


Apollinarius was making our Lord the special instance of what many 
Aristotelians and Neo-Platonists had made a general human trait. 
Christology was fashioned in terms of philosophies already at hand. 
What Apollinarius forced Christian thinkers to do was to defend the 
active intellect as a part of complete and full human nature. Only thus 
could the errors of Apollinarius be refuted and the full humanity of 
our Lord be asserted. 

Nestorianism, however, did assert the full humanity of the God-man. 
The human nature of Jesus is full and complete for the Nestorians. So 
is our L.ord’s Deity. There are two substances united in him, and two 
complete Persons. What we have is the man Jesus in the fullest possi- 
ble communion with the Logos. Thus the humanity of our Lord is. 
saved, but the Person of Jesus is not Deity. The man Jesus is a hu- 
man person in full communion with the Person of the Divine Logos, © 
but Deity is not incarnate, the Word or Logos did not become flesh. 
There is only the close association of the Logos with a privileged per- 
son among men. Thus our Lord in fact was not God. 

Eutychianism did not make the mistake of the Nestorians. The Deity 
of our Lord was asserted, but his Deity and his humanity were con- 
fused. For example, Jesus did not have two wills, but one will and | 
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that will was divine because the divine transfigured the human. And 
what is true for the will of our Lord is true for all his other faculties. 
Thus, the humanity of our Lord is absorbed into his Deity, and is more 
lost than even in Apollinarianism. Eutychianism denied the humanity 
because it merged into Deity. For this reason it is called monophy- 
sitism, that is the doctrine that our Lord has only one nature, his di- 
vine nature. 


Against this, Chalcedon asserted that the two substances of the God- 
man were distinct and not confused; but that there was a unity in the 
God-man, and that unity was his Person. There are two substances 
in the God-man, the Logos and man. Each is complete and entire. There 
is a human will and a divine will, a human reason and a divine reason. 
The Person of the God-man is not man but God. The divine Person 
thus is the Person of the man Jesus as well as the Person of the Logos. 

Today, the doctrine of the Person of our Lord is the center of funda- 
mental controversy, particularly on the Continent. We are in the midst 
of a great Christological Renaissance, and the doctrine of the person 
is receiving fresh attention from Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, and a 
whole host of Thomists such as Galtier, Parente and Garrigou-La- 
grange. The entire literature of the Person of our Lord, both Protes- 
tant and Roman, is presented in a magnificent survey by Joseph Ternus, 
entitled Das Seelen-und Bewusstseinsleben Jesu. 

Among the Protestants there are the existentialists who are departing 
from the older traditions of self-consciousness as the clue to personality. 
They are stressing Existenz, and are opening up new ways of treating 
personality. It is difficult to relate Bultmann’s conceptions to Chalce- 
don, yet existentialism doubled with depth psychology may ultimately 
be related to the classical conception of our Lord’s person. 

The present controversy among the Thomists is easily related to the 
ideas of Chalcedon. What concerns Galtier and Parente is whether 
there is a psychological human personality distinct from the psychologi- 
cal divine personality of our Lord. In psychological terms, the ques- 
tion is whether our Lord’s self, as he knows himself, is a human psychic 
self. To this, Galtier answers that our Lord’s self-consciousness re- 
veals to him a human psychological ego. There is only one ontological 
self, but it functions in terms of two psychological egos. This concep- 
tion of personality makes the ontological self the source of our Lord’s 
human consciousness, and his human ego as well. 

The other conception is that of Parente. He says that our Lord has 
two consciousnesses. In this, he agrees with Galtier, and he also agrees 
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that the ontological personality is the source of the human conscious- 
ness. But he believes that our Lord’s self-consciousness reveals him 
to himself as God and not as a human ego. In Parente’s theory of 
Tesus’ human self-consciousness the unity is to be found in our Lord’s 
awareness of his own reality as the Logos which is more than human 
consciousness. If Parente is right, our Lord is aware by his human 
consciousness of his ego as God. 

Chalcedon is still with us, and its problems are still ours. We too 
are puzzled by the problems of what is human nature, what is divine 
nature, what is personality human and divine. We too are again con- 
sidering substance. Can it be that the ancient Christology has more 


relevance for today than we formerly believed? 


LOVE AND FAITH 


By Tuomas A. Wasser, S. J. 


ake St. Peter’s College 


There is no study more fascinating than the introspective analysis of 
our own human acts. Such an analysis of the psychologico-moral ex- 
perience of genuine guilt and such a study of its proper characteristics 
will reveal that this state is peculiar in that it touches the personality 
in such an intimate way. We would venture to draw the inference, 
after a phenomenological examination of the guilt experience, that it 
seems to participate in the very metaphysical nature of personality in 
that it reveals the traits of the unique and the incommunicable. The 
entire question of the presence of personality in the consciously deliber- 
ate acts of men and women is a most interesting one to explore. We 
know that the moral acts of a man, the human acts (actus humani) to 
which we ascribe the notions of sanction, deliberation, liberty and conse- 
quent responsibility, certainly have the imprint of personality upon 
them. We have interested ourselves in the whole problem of the pro- 
jection of personality upon the consciously human acts of man, and in 
this speculative study we would like to show that the personality ex- 
presses itself most clearly in the psychological act of love. Possibly 
the most cogent proof of this is in the relations that exist among the 
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Persons of the Trinity. We know only too well the definition of God 
as love (agape or caritas) and there is a more ready acceptance of this 
definition than referring to God as Self-Existence (Jpsum esse Subsis- 
tens). Surely in the study that we make of the Love of God we can 
learn the real essence of the metaphysical nature of love itself and learn 
just how the personality is resident in this experience as in no other. 


There is scriptural and rational justification for considering the re- 
lations of God with mankind as those of a bridegroom with his bride. 
The idea has become a part of Catholic tradition and the language of 
the Canticle of Canticles illustrates the closeness of God’s presence in 
the hearts of those who love Him. It is from the glimpses of the love 
that exists in the Trinity and the love that exists between the Trinity 
and the saints that we begin to understand the real meaning of love. 
Every love between man and woman is just a mere glimmering of the 
love that is already found in the charity that characterizes the Trinity 
or in the love that is mutual between man and God. The unity that is 
in the love of the Trinity is found in an imperfect and analogous way 
in the other two. We can remember the ancient Greek myth that 
describes the real nature of love better than anyone has been able to 
do since. The myth relates how originally the earth was populated by 
beings half-man and half-woman. Swollen with pride in their com- 
pleteness—“hubris” is the untranslatable Greek word for it—they re- 
belled against the Gods until Zeus split each of them in half and scat- 
tered the halves over the earth. Ever since, each half has been search- 

ing for its other half, and this yearning for completion is what we call 
love. There is a later and more “modern” version of the same theme: 
The Greek God, Hermes, and the goddess, Aphrodite, had a son, 
_Hermaphroditos. The nymph of the well at Salamis, in love with the 
_ beautiful youth, prayed to the gods to be eternally united with him. 
Thus the bodies of the boy and girl were welded into one, but the 
characteristics of both sexes were preserved. Hence individuals who 
under pathological conditions possess, in addition to their own, some 


sexual characteristics of the other sex are called hermaphrodites. 
_ The concept of love, seemingly so simple but in fact highly complex, 
_as the intended and achieved existential union of man and woman, has 
admittedly a long history. Professor Oswald Schwarz in his work “The 
_ Psychology of Sex” has shown how Plato looms as the heroic figure at 
the beginning of this long history. Plato laid down the pattern as he 
ois the pattern for so many other aspects of European thought. It 
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has since been repeated by a host of thinkers who have need the 
same ideas, only altering his philosophical language into terms current 
in the historical periods in which they have lived. Plato pointed out 
very distinctly that man is essentially alone and lonely and from this 
isolation he cannot be saved by someone else but only by himself 
through the fact that he loves, that he belongs to another human being. 
This opening up of ourselves is the great liberating function of love 
and it has been further explored in the light of scripture, that by be- 
longing to someone else, we belong to the world at large and that far 
from losing our individuality we find it for the first time. How true it 
is that “whosoever will save his life shall lose it.” 

It is curious that the contribution that has been made on the intimate 
and essential nature of love by professional psychology has been very 
slight. The task has been left to the philosophers and it is not untrue 
to say that practically all modern theories of love are Platonism in 
psychological disguise. Max Scheler, the representative of philosophical 
thought under the name of phenomenology, considers the essence of 
love to consist in the capacity to grasp the central value of a personality 
in a single perception. Doctor Schwarz thus concludes that the idea of 
beauty and perfection has been brought down from the metaphysical 
heights and transformed into the concept of the essential value of the 
individual who is no longer the mere embodiment of the lofty idea but 
the creature of his own value and worth. We do not learn the value of 
the personality by the addition of the good qualities of a given person 
and by balancing them against the bad qualities because love disregards 
manifest qualities and sees right through them down to the true es- 
sential value. Love sees through all the talents, the still dormant 
potentialities of the beloved, brings them to life and thus increases his 
value. 

We find the same view held by Vladimir Soloviev, the great Russian 
philosopher: “We know in mind and through mind the divine image 
which every human being contains, but through love it is known in the 
concrete and in life. Through love we assert the unconditional sig- 
nificance of a personality. But to assert that an individual possesses 
this significance in his particularity and separatness is absurd and 
blasphemous: the ideal content and the empirical person are only two 
separate aspects of the selfsame person, and only through steadfast 
faith and the insight of love can we know that the ideal content is not 

‘merely subjective but is the Truth which shines through the actual 
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phenomenon.” ‘There is another witness in the Spanish philosopher, 
José Artega y Gasset, who in his essay on Love characterizes it as a 
flood which wells up from the depths of our personality. It is not a 
static thus-being, but moves up towards the beloved. Love is an 
emotional action, a warm, affirmative participation with the other being 
_ for its own sake. In the depth of his being the lover feels himself un- 
conditionally united with the object of his love; it is a “vital ontologic 
-altogetherness.” Love is yearning for the perfect. The sweetness of 
love consists in that the lover becomes in a “metaphysical sense” 
‘transparent and finds his final satisfaction in the amalgamation with 
“the beloved. In this “state of grace” (sic! !) life loses all of its 
-ponderousness, and, with the magnanimity of a great lord, the lover 
smiles at all his fellow men. 
In the thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians there 
‘is contained the beautiful panegyric on Love which adds to and sum- 
_marizes the basic philosophy of love that we find in Plato and Ortega y 
_ St. Paul tells us that love never fails “. . . for we know in part 
and we prophesy in part; but when that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away.” In this short summary, we can 
see that most of the great thinkers have said equivalently that love is 
not only an emotion or a desire but as well a noetic or cognitive act in 
which we grasp the very essence of another person; “ a connaissance du 
coeur,” as Pascal calls it. This knowledge of the person is not an ab- 
-stract or detached knowledge such as we have in scientific matters but 
this is a knowledge which leads to a movement towards the person and 
merges into him. This knowledge is a “vital,” an “ontological” or as 
someone put it “an existential” knowledge and merging. Doctor Von 
Hildebrand considers that this knowledge by which we become aware of 
the person of another is a direct and immediate one, a knowledge that 
is not inferential or deductive. To pursue this notion of the peculiar 
-manner in which we attain the personality of another is to appreciate 
the analogy that has been seen between the knowledge of faith and 
the knowledge of love especially if love is supernatural. We would 
‘agree with the comparison which asserts that faith is the result or the 
. expression of a complete union with the object of faith, 
be it God, or a human being or an idea. To have faith, to believe, is 
‘a unique way of grasping this object and can neither be compared 
with nor assisted by any other approach to reality. The believer al- 
ways knows that he is in possession of absolute truth and therefore he 
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is not interested in some stubborn fact which on the surface seems to 
be at variance with the proposition of Faith. We recall reading a 
rather harmful article in a popular magazine in which it was not 
clearly understood that there was an unbridgeable separation between 
the “scientific faith” (fides scientifica) and the “faith of authority” 
(fides auctoritatis). It cannot be stressed too frequently that some 
knowledge of the faith can exist without the theological virtue itself 
and that complete ignorance of the five ways (quinque viae) of St. 
Thomas, or even a positive dissatisfaction in accepting the cogency of 
the arguments, can exist concomitantly with the theological virtue of 
faith. In other words, the unbridgeable nature of faith and reason 
allow us to speculate on the minimum presence of reason accompanying 
faith and the maximum presence of reason concomitant with the 
absence of the theological virtue. We cannot ever equate reason and 
faith and we should never equate reason and faith and we should 
never equate, therefore, knowledge of various propositions that belong 
to the material object of faith with the presence of faith itself. We 
would like to make several statements now which we offer relevant to 
our consideration of the affective state of love and the relation it bears 


to personality. 

We would venture to say that the cognitional content of love ap- 
proaches, insofar as it becomes more and more authentic and genuine, 
the cognitional content of faith. In other words, presuming all the 
time the unbridgeable nature of the separation of faith and reason, we 
can still say that the characteristics of the knowledge content in love 
are very closely akin to the qualities of the knowledge content of faith. 
Even in the general experience of the lover and the beloved we hear so 
often the very quality that the Church employs when She delineates 
the intimate nature of faith. We know that just as love is said to be 
blind on the cognitional side, so is faith said to be blind on the cog- 
nitional side and there is considerable foundation for ascribing blindness 
to each experience. Therefore looking upon the noetic aspect of faith 
and the noetic side of the experience of love, we might certainly say 
that the two reveal qualities that are very much related. The phe- 
nomenological examination of the attributes of the cognitional content 
of love and faith has made this very patent to us and was suggested 
from a study of the Value Philosophy of Professor Hildebrand. We 
believe that the most profound knowledge that is contained in an act 
of love approaches in its characteristics (while different in its nature) 
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the knowledge that is present in an act of faith. We should always 
make clear that there is no position in which St. Thomas is more in- 
sistent than this, that a rational truth cannot in itself be an object of 
supernatural faith and that a supernatural truth of faith is completely 
beyond the reach of reason. The theologian who pressed the claims of 
ihe human intellect to their furthest limits had too high an esteem for 
the exalted dignity of faith ever to allow that its territory could be 
conquered by the created intelligence. Nevertheless it is paradoxical 
that the intimate knowledge that is presumed in the most authentic and 
genuine act of love does reveal qualities of the noetic element in the 
act of faith. Perhaps the reason is in the fact that faith is both emi- 
nently rational and at the same time essentially supernatural. In the 
gradation of steps usually assigned by theologians in advancing to the 
very act of faith we proceed through the judgment of credibility (judic- 
tum credibilitatis), to the judgment of credentity, i.e., that this is a 
truth that ought to be believed (judicium credentitatis) and, finally, 
before eliciting the act of formal faith there is present the humble 
disposition to believe (pius affectus credulitatis). It would appear 
that it is precisely here that the cognitional elements in both an act of 
love and an act of faith resemble each other. There is in the noetic act 
of love the “affectus credulitatis” in which the beloved is accepted and 
acknowledged in the totality of his or her being. We grant that most 
theologians consider the “pius affectus credulitatis” entitatively super- 
natural but because of its comparable counterpart present in the cogni- 
tive side of an act of love we are bound to see a resemblance, para- 
doxical as this may seem. If we realize that faith is blind and vet so 
absolutely firm and stable we can see some glimmering of this in the 
most perfect cognitive act that accompanies the higher reaches of love. 
We see here a very excellent example of supernature building upon 
nature; and there is cogent evidence to show that, because of the 
similarity we have seen in the cognitive side of both love and faith, the 
approach to the latter is most frequently done through love. It is in- 
teresting to speculate on what happens between the last proposition of 
a series of syllogisms in which a convert rationally argues to the truth of 
the faith and therefore approaches the conclusion accepted on “scientific 
faith” (fides scientifica) and then the transit to the formal supernatural 
act of faith which we classify by the strict, formal, precise term “faith 
of authority” (fides auctoritatis). 

Simone Weil in this very connection will always remain a great 
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mystery of God’s grace. She says equivalently in a letter to Father 
Perrin: I love God, Christ and the Catholic faith as much as it is 
possible for so miserably inadequate a creature to love them. I love 


the saints through their writings and what is told of their lives .. . I 
love the six or seven Catholics of genuine spirituality whom chance has 
led me to meet in the course of my life. I love the Catholic liturgy, 
hymns, architecture, rites and ceremonies. But I have not the slightest 
love for the Church in the strict sense of the word, apart from its re- 
lation to all these things that I do love. The sentiment contained in 
these words is very tragic. Her position stemmed from the conception 
of herself as “ever ready to be mixed in the common paste of common 
humanity,” and also from a more positive and immutable belief: that 
God expressly willed her not to enter the Church. She wanted for 
herself only absolute, perfect obedience to His Will, and she desired 
that. in order not to impede His action, her own will should be obliter- 
ated. Use of her own will, she felt, was an impediment to her reception 
of God’s will in her because the most beautiful life possible had al- 
ways seemed to her to be one where everything was determined, either 
by pressure of circumstances or by impulses—where there was never 
any room for choice. Simone Weil waited for God’s grace and died 
without formally entering the Church. Perhaps it is a euphemism to 
sav that she “waited for God” because this word “waiting” suggests a 
willingness to move at a word, the possibility of ending one’s wait at 
some stated time. It would seem as if, despite her avowals, she ac- 
cepted her outside role as permanent. She said in so many words that 
if it is God’s will that she should enter the Church, He would impose 
that will upon her at the exact moment when she should have come 
to deserve it. But her view of her relation to the rest of the world 
would have had to be deserted if word had come. Perhaps it is best 
for the basic unity of her life-work-thought, and for the spiritually ex- 
alted symbol she has become, that she thought it had never come. 

We might observe the strange statement made by Simone Weil that 
God would “impose” His will upon her at the time that she deserved 
it—a variation of the Pelagian doctrine that the first grace in some way 
is due to the dispositions of man. We might only cite the numerous 
condemnations made by the Council of Orange against such cooperation 
upon the part of nature. We must never lose sight of the fact that 
nature itself can never merit the first salutary grace (prima gratia 
ralutaris) by any title condignly (de condigno) or even congruously 
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(de congruo). The most that theologians will confer upon nature is in 
> form of a concomitant condition (conditio cum qua) a negative 
disposition (dispositio negativa) of “God does not deny grace to the 
person who does what is within his power” (facienti quod est in se 
Deus non denegat gratiam). ‘Therefore we find Simone Weil in a 
novel Pelagian position and while we understand that the real theologi- 
cal answer (presuming that she really did remain outside the Church 
and had not been justified by Baptism of desire) lies in the fact that 
there was an absence of grace, we might also speculate what was absent 
on the natural side. Since we saw the close affinity on the cognitive side 
between an act of love and an act of faith and since it is most frequently 
through love that God operates and leads the soul to the reception of 
the grace of faith, might we say that on the natural side there were 
absent that knowledge and love which even as negative dispositions 
might have rendered Simone Weil the recipient of this tremendous 
bounty of God? In other words, did Simone Weil know and love strictly, 
formally, the very things she tells us she did know and love so very 
much? Did she have that cognitive experience in love which so closely 
resembles the characteristics of the faith that she was so anxious to 
receive from God? The peculiar motive of the authority of God reveal- 
ing Himself to someone (auctoritas Dei revelantis) which is the sole 
and exclusive motive in the act of faith has its counterpart on the 
natural side in every act of love. We might say that the self-donation 
of one personality to another in the finest expression of mutual love is 
an oblation that parallels the oblation to authority in the act of faith. 
Reputable theologians have much to say about the motive of faith—it 
must be the authority of God revealing and no other motive because 
any other motive would be proportionately weak and unable to render 
the assent to the proposition of faith so absolutely firm and incon- 
trovertible. Faith is an assent to truth and therefore an act of the 
intellect: for truth is the object of the intellect and Faith is a true, 
genuine act of the intellect. When we referred above to the motive of 
faith being the authority of God revealing we were equivalently saying 
that there is an important difference between the assent of faith and 
the assent of immediate knowledge. The assent in the latter case is 
caused by the perception of the intrinsic truth of the statement; so that 
when it is made we say: “I see; of course that must be so;” and, when 
once the truth is seen, nothing further is required to gain our assent. 
In the case of faith, we see indeed—otherwise there could be no assent 
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_but we do not see within the truth itself. We understand the terms 
of the revealed proposition, but neither the analysis of the terms nor 
our own experience assures us that they should be connected. The 
eround, or the “motive”, of our assent to the proposition is extrinsic to 
it, and that motive is the authority of God, who tells us that it is true. 
In both cases there is evidence: in the former the evidence is intrinsic, 
in the latter it is extrinsic. The believer sees the truth, says St. Thomas, 
“as credible; ... for he would not believe unless he saw that he inust 
believe” (S. Theol., I1-II, Q. 1, art. 4 ad 2). 

With this distinction made in motives to propositions that are taken 
on the strength of rational evdence and also on faith, we contend that 
in motive there is remarkable affinity in the assent of love and in the 
assent of faith. The affinity may be only analogical but it is very 
close and when the beloved yields his entire self to the personality of 
the other there is an oblation which closely resembles the oblation of 
the intellect in faith. There is so much that is offered in this sel/f- 
oblation—it is the entire personality and nothing can escape the com- 
plete and integral giving of the personality in love. In the Destiny of 
Man Berdyaev speaks of the union of love between man and woman 
on the corporeal side and accentuates this point: “The meaning and 
the purpose of the union between man and woman is to be found not 
in continuation of the species or in its social import, but in personality, 
in its striving for the completeness and fullness of life and its longing 
for eternity.” This complete and integral yielding of personality to 
personality in the most intimate act of love on the corporeal side reveals 
a remarkable affinity to the autonomy that has to be forsaken on the 
side of the intellect in the act of faith. We might also use the words 
of St. Paul that just as “Faith is the evidence of things that appear 
not”—so is Love. Revealed truth is not seen in itself; it is seen as 
credible, as clothed, so to speak, in the garment of divine authority. 
Invested with such authority, it becomes indeed a fit object for intel- 
lectual acceptance; but the intellect alone, eager to “read within” 
(intus-legere) the truth, makes no spontaneous move to accept it. It 
is here that the intervention of the will becomes necessary. The will 
has an important function in the preliminaries to faith. To arrive at 
the judgment of credibility the believer must focus his attention upon 
the motives of credibility and set aside all that distracts from their 
unbiased consideration. All this needs a firm and constant effort of 
the will. But in these preliminary stages the will has no direct causative 
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influence upon the assent of the mind. This, of course, is true only of 
those preambles of which rational demonstration is given. If the pre- 
ambles are accepted—as they often are—on human testimony, then the 
function of the wili is the same as in every act of faith, whether human 
or divine. In the strict act of faith, the intervention of the will is of a 
more direct and different character. The act of faith, though, as we 
have seen it, is elicited by the mind, it is commanded by an act of the 
will. By faith, say certain reputable theologians “man yields a volun- 
tary obedience to God Himself.” The mind sees the revealed truth as 
credible and the will bends the mind to accept it. In some analogical 
way we see the same in the act of love and we can continue this close 
affinity when we study the intervention of the will in the act of faith. 
There the will deliberately intervenes and commands the assent of the 
mind to revealed truth; and the motive of the act is the authority of 
God who attests the truth. This motive, it should be remarked, is one 
which appeals to both mind and will, but under different aspects. To 
the mind it appeals as endowing the statement with credibility; to the 
will it appeals as a divine perfection to be worshipped: His love is re- 
vealing, to be repaid by a loving acceptance on our part, His wisdom 
and veracity, to be adored by our unquestioning homage. Therefore, 
the act of faith is an intellectual act but it is also an act of homage 
which is in the power of the will to withhold. Just as by faith man 
yields free obedience to God, so by love man and woman yield freely 
their personalities and succumb to the inevitable authority of each 
other’s personality as it reveals itself in love, whatever the expression of 
this love may be and in whatever sphere. So much for this comparison 
of the motive of faith and the motive in love. 


We would like to carry on this analysis of the cognitive side of love 
and the cognitive side of faith but we believe that we have shown some 
interesting and almost remarkable resemblances between the two. Just 
as we could explicate our examination of the experience of guilt and 
show how it participates in the very metaphysical nature of personality 
which according to many philosophers resides in incommunicability. 
so we might study the experience of love and demonstrate that it like- 
wise participates in the same metaphysical personality but even more 
intimately. A. E. Taylor gave certain suggestions concerning this in 
the Gifford lectures that he delivered under the general theme of The 
Faith of a Moralist. We might infer the validity of this principle and 
argue to its plausibility—guilt and evil seem to touch personality more 
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closely, at least on the phenomenological side, than virtue and goodness, 
and that love appears to touch personality even more intimately than 
hatred, once again on the phenomenological side. We might observe 
that knowledge and love can become as deep and as penetrating as 
personality itself in which it participates so profoundly and that in 
proportion to our love of another person—selfless, and unalloyed—our 
own personality is explored in its ontological depths. Such love can 
approach as an ideal the love of God Himself. “Deus est caritas” and 
it is through personality that we can purify and refine our love. We are 
certain that the study of the metaphysics of love is one that will con- 
tinue as long as we are in via ad aeternitatem and even in the con- 
frontation with the beatific vision of God (visio Dei beatifica) it will 
continue, but then the knowledge will no longer be discursive and halt- 
ing. 

Just one last observation. Perhaps the reason why love is such a 
fascinating subject to explore in its metaphysical essence is precisely 
because of its likeness to faith itself on the cognitive side. Love is 
mysterious because faith is mysterious. The cognitive side of love is 
analogous to the noetic side of faith itself, and love and faith just like 
guilt itself touch the incommunicability of personality. Little wonder 
why the attention and speculation of the metaphysician can be chal- 
lenged for many profitable hours. 


UNITY OF ANGLICANISM 


By Ricuarp F. Hettiincer 


Berkeley Divinity School 
Formerly of Canterbury College > 


Six years as a Fellow of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, the Central 
College of the Anglican Communion, have occasioned much thought and 
discussion about the nature of the unity which binds the Anglican 
Communion together. I cannot claim to have arrived at any final con- 
clusions on the subject, but the following seem to me to represent im- 
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THE UNITY OF ANGLICANISM 


I 


1. We have more in common than we sometimes appreciate. 

As a matter of sheer fact there is a much wider area of basic theologi- 
cal agreement among Anglicans generally than we suppose, and | 
believe that our lack of detailed dogmatic formulas is a strength rather 
than a weakness. For example, we all hold that in the Eucharist 
Christ feeds us with his Body and Blood, and it is a strength not to 
define the mystery of Christ’s presence and action too precisely, for 
this is something which lies beyond our human analysis. We all accept 
the primacy and ultimate authority of Scripture, but it is a strength 
rather than a weakness to avoid a precise definition of Biblical Inspira- 
tion. We are thus preserved from treating the Bible as a storehouse 
of dogmas and are forced to accept it as a living book with the authority 
of which we have to reckon and wrestle in faith. While Anglicans 
differ about the manner of the Presence, all believe it to be real and 
objective; while we differ about the nature of Biblical inspiration, we 
all accept it as the Word of God which speaks to and challenges us. 
These are but two examples of many areas in which we have a basic 
unity of thought despite our diversities of definition. 

But this agreement is sometimes forgotten when we are confronted 
with Anglicans of different traditions. It comes as a real shock to some 
when they come to St. Augustine’s to find that the teaching they re- 
ceived at their theological colleges is not universally accepted as 
authoritative. We may have read about and technically acknowledged 
the fact that Anglicanism includes various traditions; but it has often 
not come home to us because we have never had to face people who are 
deeply committed to those other traditions. It is easy to write off 
different theological ideas and to identify our particular interpretation 
of Anglicanism with Anglicanism simpliciter. The discovery that there 
are real live Anglicans who hold different views in sincerity seems to 
threaten our whole position, and in the sudden shock of confrontation 
with those whose emphasis is other than our own it is easy to forget 
how much we really have in common. 


_ 2. We should not expect nor attempt to shed our differences. 
Dr. J. W. C. Wand, then Bishop of London, at the Minneapolis 
Congress put forward this ideal: 

“Other people can say “either—or”; we say “both—and”. If St. 
Paul can be both Catholic and Evangelical so too can you and so, I 
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hope, can I. In any case the combination is certainly the religion of the 
New Testament as it is also the religion of the Anglican Communion”. 

The fact of the matter, however, is that very few of us are much like 
St. Paul. Moreover, we are the unhappy inheritors of perhaps ten 
centuries of history in which the Church as a whole has failed to keep 
that balance, and we start with initial disadvantages due to miscon- 
ceptions and exaggerations of which St. Paul was free. I doubt whether 
many of us in this generation, who have grown up in the Anglican 
Communion with the memories of the nineteenth century conflicts in 
our minds, will altogether outlive that distortion in our initial training 
and thinking. I suspect that most of us will continue to our last days 
to bear the scars of our birth: even if we do not regard ourselves as 
Evanglicals or Anglo-Catholics, we probably pride ourselves on being 
“Central Churchmen”. It is the Church as a whole which can and 
should incorporate all elements in harmony; each of us individually 
will probably continue to emphasise one element of the whole truth. 

Indeed I am not sure that the complete disappearance of “schools 
of thought” within Anglicanism is to be desired, even if it were at- 
tainable. Frederick Denison Maurice, to whom perhaps more than 
any other we owe the break-up of the party system of the nineteenth 
century, regarded the varying emphases of Evangelicals, Tractarians 
and Broad Churchmen as each bearing a necessary witness to an aspect 
of the truth. They only became undesirable and demonic, in his 
opinion, when (as was the case in his day) they were organized to 
deny the truth and insights of others. Even Maurice himself was really 
less successful than he hoped in being “High Church, Evangelical and 
Rationalist; that, being all. I might escape the curse of each”.’ Rather 
than striving for an unattainable ideal of perfect balance in truth, we 
should accept and honour our own particular tradition and insights, 
without disparaging or denying the truth of others. 


3. Our aim should be a sympathetic appreciation of those who differ 


from us. 

I suggest that we have really appreciated the nature of Anglicanism 
when we can sincerely say: “I don’t see things in the same proportion 
as so-and-so, but I am glad he is a member of the same Church be- 
cause I am so easily mistaken in my understanding and so prone to 
minimize the truth which he seems to me to exaggerate.” This means 
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that in discussion with a person of a different background my first aim 
should NOT be to state my case and make him see his error, but to 
ask myself why he sees things differently from me and whether perhaps 
my position needs balancing and correcting by his. 

It is all too easy to dismiss other people by classifying them as 
types—“those Anglo-Catholics”, “those Existentialists”, “those Libe- 
rals”; and there is always ready to hand that final stick with which to 
beat down opposition—“Well, anyway, the Anglican position is... .” 
But surely, the Anglican position is precisely to deny that there is any 
peculiar Anglican position. We claim to hold the Apostolic faith with 
all the breadth of the Apostolic Church undivided by the controversies 
over detail and definition which have bedevilled the Church throughout 
history. Our contribution to the Church is not a particular doctrinal 
position but the spirit which is able to attain a sympathetic appreciation 
even of those who differ from us. This is in all conscience demanding 
enough. But surely it is of the essence of the Church itself. Unless 
the Church is the place in which men are trying to appreciate and 
accept with gratitude the contributions and insights of people from 
whom they differ, we have no real message of hope for the world. If 
I may venture to paraphrase a saying of our Lord’s: “Except your 
unity exceed the unity of the Kiwanis, the Shriners, the Labour Party 
or Rotary International, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. ... If you get on well with those who think like you, what 
reward have ye? Do not even the Communists the same? And if ye 
salute your fellow Evangelicals or fellow Anglo-Catholics (or even your 
fellow Central-Churchmen) only, what do ye more than others? Do not 
even the politicians the same?” Be 


Two things seem to me necessary if we are to make progress towards 
the achievement of a true unity such as I have described—repentance 
and knowledge. Charles Williams once pointed out that at the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1920 “for the first time a great and sacred synod, 
formally convoked, formally speaking, admitted its own spiritual guilt,” 
and it is much to be desired that the different parties within the Church 
should follow the example of their fathers in God and confess with 
shame their responsibility for the failures of Anglican unity. 

What might not be the result if the Church Association and the 
Church Union, the Management of the Church Times and the Editor of 
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the Church of England Newspaper—and their equivalents in other 
countries—spontaneously proclaimed a day of repentance for the bitter- 
ness and uncharitableness of the past hundred years. It is, of course, 
true that much of the harshness of the past is unknown to-day; but 
there are still too many Anglicans who accept the Communist rather 
than the democratic interpretation of co-existence. They are apparently 
prepared to accept the fact of other types of Anglicanism only until © 
they can eliminate them. 

Let us confess not only the sins of our wills but also the faults and 
limitations of our minds. One of the great Anglicans of this century, 
Clement C. J. Webb, once wrote in an article words which have never 
failed to impress me: 


Christians have been mistaken in supposing, as they have often 
supposed, that fallen man, while he does well, even if conscious at 
the moment of no particular fault, to confess himself a “miserable _ 
sinner”, may yet quite well claim to be, and indeed is bound to be, 
barring invincible igncrance, free from all heresy. Should we not 
rather always be ready to admit the possibility, nay rather the 
practical certainty that we are to some extent mistaken in our — 


religious beliefs as well as deficient in our religious and moral 
practices? 


What a world of difference the acceptance of that principle might make © 
to all our discussions of doctrine and practice. 

A second great need is knowledge and explanation. Despite the 
great advances in understanding within our Communion during the 
past few decades it is remarkable how much ignorance and misappre- 
hension still exists. We do not realise how easily words charged with 
emotional overtones can become identified in other people’s minds with 
ideas which we have no intention of conveying. Many Anglo-Catholics, | 
for example, suppose that when Evangelicals speak about “justification 
by faith only” they mean “justification without Church or Sacraments” 
which is certainly not true of a great body of Anglican Evangelicals. 
Many Fvangelicals suspect that Anglo-Catholics use confession as a 
means of imposing legalistic discipline upon their people, or that any 
one who uses the word “Mass” accepts the Roman doctrine of eucharis- 
tic sacrifice in its Tridentine form. 

On all sides there is need not only of a more careful study of the 
other’s meaning, but equally a more charitable use of words with such 
associations. As a Lenten discipline I suggest that Evangelicals should - 
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voluntarily abandon the use of the adjective “Protestant” and Anglo- 
Catholics the title “Mass”—not because they are not both quite de 
- fensible and historically justifiable, but because they both produce more 
pee than light when used casually without explanation and qualifica- 
tion. 
We should remember also that rites and ceremonies convey very 
- _ different meanings to people who are unused to them. Dom Gregory 
Dix describes somewhere in The Shape of the Liturgy how his mother 
(a Wesleyan Methodist) remained convinced to her dying day that 
“when the Roman priest celebrated at the altar he had let loose some 
some small animal which he was vigorously attempting to keep from 
becoming visible to the congregation! And Anglicans brought up 
in one tradition or another quickly associate with the use or absence 
‘of candles or vestments an intention which is often far from the mind 
of those concerned. The experience of priest-students in the Chapel 
at St. Augustine’s shows how important this is. The fact that cele- 
bm are permitted to use the services and ceremonial customs of 
their own dioceses presents a direct challenge to us all. Taken in the 
wrong way this may become a matter for resentment, and men may 
acquire a sense of frustration because they are not able to impose their 
own habits of worship on the group. It needs a sustained effort of 
understanding to rid ourselves of the exaggerated attachment to out- 
ward party symbols which bedevilled our grandfathers. 


Terminology and ritual often divide us unnecessarily because very 
little effort has been made to find out exactly what they mean to their 
users. I believe that our theological colleges are in part to blame for 
this. How many of them invite representatives of other traditions 
within Anglicanism to come and explain to their students what they 
believe and what their pet ceremonies represent. Every Evangelical 
theological student should be told exactly how to wear vestments and 
what they stand for in the minds of those who attach theological 
significance to them. Every Anglo-Catholic ordinand should under- 
stand why the Church of Ireland requires its clergy to celebrate from 
the North End of the Altar without cross or candle-sticks. 

Any attempt to achieve a more sympathetic understanding of those 
who differ from us is bound to be demanding in time and humbling in 
spirit. It is much easier to maintain my own position dogmatically 
when what I am rejecting is only a caricature of my opponent’s position. 
It requires real grace to acknowledge that other emphases and tra- 
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ditions have as much right to the title “Anglican” as my own. It may 


be that in the course of examining and appreciating different concep- | 
tions of the truth we shall find that our own ideas are less convincing 
than we supposed. But I am sure that it is only in the frank and 
honest acceptance of the fact that within our real unity of basic thought 
there is a right and proper place for variety firmly and yet charitably 
held that the unity of Anglicanism can be maintained. At this Central 
College of the Anglican Communion we try to make a beginning in 
understanding with the hope that from Canterbury this true spirit of 
unity may be spread throughout the dioceses and parishes of our 
Church. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY THOUGHTS oN 
BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 


= By Henry W. Havens 
St. John’s Church 

*. Halifax, Va. 


There has arisen of late a good deal of wide-spread and frequently 
agitated attention to the matter of Christian Initiation and its meaning. 
This has probably been prompted by a variety of issues: e.g., the 
South India matter, special services at notable shrines conducted by 
technically irregular personnel, and resounding pronouncements by 
Churchmen of every degree, frequently mordantly put and poorly re-— 
ceived. Far too often, it seems, the attendant arguments are more grim 
than persuasive, and exhibit a much greater interest in deathless prose — 
than in Catholic Christian theology. In the larger view, it appears — 
impossible to make any real inquiry into the nature of Initiation with- 
out first examining the whole body to which that Initiation pertains. 
The sacraments out of context appear as oddly-contrived magic, and | 
the Church without her definitive sacramental life is shallow ethical — 
culture. There should be, then, before us at the outset, some panorama — 
or synopsis of the Body, its origins, its personnel, its motives, and — 
above all, its program. To be initiated into nothing is patently mean-_ 
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_ Ingless; to be initiated into “something” requires some awareness of 
_ that something beyond delight in ceremony. 

Charles Williams indicates the nature of that “something” by pointing 
out the complex yet orderly history of the Church. Beginning actually 
in Heaven, it became visible at Pentecost by the operation of the Holy 

Ghost, “through Jesus Christ, our Lord”, under the conditions of our 
~ humanity. The dazed apostolic group, having been confronted by the 
unprecedented Person, now in a rush of wind and a dazzle of fire, re- 


ceived the Eternal Secrets, of which the Church itself is one.’ 
Primarily, the Church is both the ecclesia or assembly which God has 
_ called from the world and organized, and the Body of Christ, mystically 
extended to men. The Church has been constituted to be the earthly 
i machinery of the Kingdom, which came with power, in accordance with 
me Lord’s promise, when the Church was vitsned by the descent of 


the Holy Spirit? 


Inasmuch as no other body has received this authority, its mission 
may be presumed to be exclusive, and precludes the recognition of other 
bodies, however blessed, as a substitute for its work of making disciples 

of all whom it can reach. Its program is nothing less than the work of 
redemption, the reconstitution of the nature which God designed. It is 
the recovery, says St. Athanasius* within the limits of a chosen race 
and by a deliberate process of limitation, of a state of things which 
had been intended to be universal. The chosen race, so styled, repre- 
_ sents not the special purpose of God for a few, but the universal pur- 
pose which, under the circumstances, is only realized by a few.* 


Similarly, F. J. Hall writes that Jesus gave organization to the 
apostolic group, but the vitalizing and perpetuating power was, and is, 
the descent and inhabitation of the Spirit. It is this Spirit-ridden con- 
dition that identifies the Church as the mystical Body of Christ, and 
validates its influence.© Here we are, then, in the special province of 
God the Holy Ghost, and the sacraments emerge as His immediate 
and eternal activity, rather than esoteric rites of our own device. 

The infant Church found itself at once possessing, and the possesion 
‘of, God the Holy Ghost . . . the means of the extension of Christ’s 
1C, Williams, The Descent of the Dove, pp. 1-3. 
"William Temple. Foundations, Essay Seven. 

Incar., 43.3. 


‘C. Gore. et al, Lux Mundi, p. 267. 
°F. J. Hall, Theological Outlines, passim ad lib. 
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perfect Manhood in the world through the mystical Body, the Church 
itself. The Spirit gives matter its highest expression by acting upon 
it in the sacraments in the Church. He works upon all men, but He 
works from a center, the divine calculus of the mystery ... at once 
fixed and yet in process. There is certainly a vast difference, less. 
than antiquarian, in the concept of the Church as a mere sublimation 
of the gregarious instinct, which will be manipulated as whim directs, 
and as the Body of Christ—the community of the triune God. Spiritual 
unity apart from the Spirit-filled community is the unity of a pile of 
sand. As Dr. Pollard maintains, heresy and separation lie not in 
believing some hypothesis in vacuo, but in holding to some approach, 
some “way of life”, that is not characteristic of the community. For 
instance, the only teople who know the validity of physics are physic- 
ists. Others may not challenge that validity, simply by reason of their 
own location with reference to the community of physics. Correspond- 
ingly, the only ones who can know the validity of the Christian faith are’ 
Christians. Within any community, there will be an order binding on | 
all, by which each member is enabled to recognize himself as well as 
the other members. This is the prime characteristic of community.” 
We are individually, as were the apostolic Christians, the children of 
God. But we succeed best in realizing this relationship as we are — 
united in the Body of Christ. (so L. S. Thornton) And, to the degree 
that this is true, that Body will have distinguishable, rather than 
diffuse, boundaries. 


We suggest than any comprehensive inquiry into the nature of 
Baptism and Confirmation must rest not on these two rites in them-— 
selves, but upon the community to which they pertain. The distinctive | 
feature of any community lies not in a set of propositions, but in a life | 
that is led, and to which its exponents reasonably submit. Investigation — 
will likewise reveal the sacraments as being directed chiefly toward the 
ordered and regular life of the family, not at articles of Church furni- 
ture such as the font and the altar rail. Contemporary liberal biblicism, 
so reminiscent of Cartwright’s sectarianism of three centuries ago, 
concerns itself with a narrow scrutiny of legislation, a worried attempt 
to shift attention to an area where no relevant combat exists, seemingly 
to avoid the demanding and ofttimes terrifying encounter with the 
Supernatural. St. Thomas once observed that theology is disparaged 


*"F. H. Hallock, The Gifts of the Holy Spirit, passim. 
*W. G. Pollard, Lecture, Graduate School of Theology, Sewanee. 1956. 
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only by those who trust to natural understanding alone, and admit no 


possibility of a supernatural quickening of it. The Bible itself is not 
merely an irrational intrusion into human history, not a monolith con- 
taining the whole of God’s purpose; but within the whole economy of 
God’s purpose, it has a special purpose of its own. It does not create 
the Church; it presupposes the Church out of which it emerged. Dr, 
DuBose often reflected that the grace of the Spirit is an operation 
upon persons, not things, and this operation may only be recognized 
within a setting. So the New Testament is a reflection of a Spirit- 
purposed community. It is the setting that affords the opportunity for 
the Self-regulation of the Holy Ghost into forms proper for realization: 
The sacraments are occasionally regarded by some as a means whereby 
the believer publicly declares that he has already received grace— 
Zwinglianism, and subjectivism at its thinnest dimension, mere auto- 
suggestion.” But the sacraments are not mere adventitious appendages 
upon substantial Christianity, but particular cases of a universal princi- 
pal—considerably more vast than sectarian concerns would allow. 
Again, they both show something and effect something; they are 
representation and instrumentality.” 

Christian Initiation is God’s first gift to man as the fruit of the In- 
carnation. In it, God restores the individual initiate to community, 
to the fellowship from which he is alienated by sin. Of course, Hooker 
is correct in insisting that the Christian must exercise that fellowship, 
else the gift is not used. But there is a proper setting for this exercise, 
which is not merely fellowship of the individual with Christ, but of 
man with man through participation in our common Lord: a three- 
dimensional religion of restoration. A sacrament is then the enabling 
act and the process, the natural redeemed by the supernatural. There 
is a private life in Christ. but there is also a communal life in Christ, 
and there must be regularity and order in that communal life or it is 
destroyed. The Church is primarily a communion. It shares a com- 
mon life, and it has marks by which it can be identified. Baptism, 
and to some degree Confirmation, are the means inaugurated by the 
Head and approved by the experience of the community for bringing 


Svide J. S. Marshall, Hooker and the Anglican Tradition, pp. 74-77. 

*-f. Paul Elmen, “An Outward and Visible Sign”, 47R, October, 56, p. 271., a 
searching treatment of the topic! 
MM. B. Stewart. Lecture, Graduate School of Theology, Sewanee, 1953. 
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HENRY W. HAVENS © 
men into fellowship with God; the way of entrance, the engrafting into 
Christ, and the disbursement of the gifts of the Holy Spirit.” 

I think there is no need here to rehearse the textual ground of 
Baptism in slavish detail. The primary injunction at the end of Mat- 
thew has already undergone the most searching analysis, without 
notable conclusions which are uniformly acceptable. Baptism is taught 
to be both regenerative and redemptive—being buried with Christ and 
raised with Him, the exchange of the old man for “a new creature”. 
It confers membership in the community by a distinctive act and gift 
of the Holy Ghost. Even though we might question the textual in- 
tegrity of Mt. 28.19, the status of Baptism in the Church is evident 
elsewhere. (Cf., e.g., Acts 8.14-17, 37; I Cor 1.14-17; Didache, Ch. 7; 
Justin Martyr, 1.61; Tertullian, De Bapt., 4; Irenaeus, Heres., 3.12.8) 

But Confirmation is a more complex issue. Note the primary Script- 
ural reference in Acts 2, esp. v. 38: St. Peter without hesitation 
enunciates a three-fold doctrine of Christian Initiation: Repentance, 
3aptism and the Reception of the Holy Ghost. Again, compare Acts 
1.5, Which is in the nature of a Dominical promise, “. . . but before 
many days you shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit.” Further 
documentation must include Acts 8, the classical Prayer Book citation, 
whatever its present exegesis. Here the narrative seems to indicate 
that Philip, a deacon, could not administer the Laying on of Hands, 
which he apparently takes to be of consequence. The act is subse- 
quently effected by Peter and John, both of the Apostolic episcopate. 
It is interesting to note that Simon the magician does not try to buy 
Confirmation, but episcopal consecration, witness of sorts to the esteem 
in which he held Confirmation! Acts 19.1-7 offers a possible instance 
of a primitive catechism, concluding with the Laying on of Hands by 
Paul, about which Seabury has this to say: “That the design of this rite 
is to confer the (special) gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit appears 
from St. Paul’s asking the Ephesian converts whether they had received 
the Holy Spirit, since they believed, and from the visible effects that 
followed the laying of his hands upon them.”” 

But there can be no disputing the fact that the New Testament 


Mf “The Preface of the Translators to the Reader,” Authorized Version of the 
Holy Bible, 1611. 

“cf. Mk. 10.39b, and A. A. Vogel, “The Gifts in Baptism and Confirmation”, ATR, 
October. *56. pp. 277-278. for a striking presentation of the analogy of Christ and “in 
Christ” with reference to Initiation. 


from Discourses on Several Subjects, quoted in Hallock, op.cit., p. 40, n. 4. _ 
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record is not crystal clear on this matter. Contrast the previously 
mentioned references with Acts 9.17-18 and 10.47, where the Laying 
on of Hands and the gift of the Spirit precede Baptism.” 

There is certainly no water-tight case here that the Church required 
Confirmation for any rights of membership.” It is absolutely certain, 
however, that the Church in practice did, in fact, Confirm as a particular 
enabling gift and grace for a lay priesthood. Furthermore, it js 
abundantly clear that the rite is sufficiently historical, wide-spread and 
normative for its acceptance for centuries with some spirit other than 
an indifferent or petulant one. The fact of the matter is that an argu- 
ment from silence—wherever it occurs—against Confirmation as the 
established, indeed, the essential second aspect of Christian Initiation, 
is in greater difficulty for establishment than customary Catholic ac- 
_ceptance. And on Prayer Book ground, the language of question and 
_ answer in Baptism on p. 277, and in the Second Office of Instruction, 
_ middle of p. 291, is certainly not ambiguous! 

As the horizon of the Church broadens and the nature of her oc- 
casional problem shifts, there is a gradual, uneven and quite unstudied 
division of her initiatory practice into two parts, still not accomplished 
in the East and only complete in the West after the 16th century” 

While this gradual bifurcation presented no theological problem to 

Christians up to the reformation, it does confront us with the rather 
untidy theological algebra of working out the division of a three-fold 
action into two parts, and according some rationale to each which is 
vin keeping with the record. Precisely because it was no problem to 

the pre-reformational Church, the great writers of the period have 
“little to say about it. And of course the matter as a membership issue 
is largely an anachronism before 1517. But it would certainly seem 
that the character of Initiation in the primitive Church and beyond 
_can be grasped from the evidence. From Acts 2.38, for example, we 
infer correctly that Repentance, Baptism and Confirmation were clearly 
not three separate rites but parts of or moments in one great cleansing, 
regenerating and spirit-imparting rite. The three-part structure and the 
double effect of Christian Initiation, sin-annulling and Spirit-bestowing, 
bear all sorts of Scriptural and patristic agreement. Therefore we sug- 
gest this is to be the nature of the initiatory practice of the com- 


Malso I Cor. 12.13; Eph. 1.13; Titus 3.5 & Jn. 3.5. 

®vide Vogel, loc. cit , on the vital distinction between an historical and a systematic 
resolution! 

“vide Proctor & Frere, 4 New History of the Book of Common Prayer, pp. 565ff. 
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munity.” If this be so, we must then grant to that community the 
privilege, indeed the necessity, of a distinctive character; and entry into — 
it will be made at a definite time and place by a definite action, the 
nature of which is understood and accepted. Moreover, participation in | 
its life will be under that order which is characteristic of the com- — 
munity. 

The knotty problem of our day arises from the various and often 
strained interpretations of the unfortunate rubric which appears last 
on p. 299 of our 1928 Book. Historically, it comes, by way of the 
Sarum Missal and the 1549 Book, from a decree of John Peckham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury 1279-92, and is dated 1281. Of course, the 
date alone shows the decree to be didactic and not legislative in intent. 
There can be no question here of “occasional conformity”, that curious — 
spectre which seems to haunt some periodicals and priests so dis- 
proportionately. Even with the modifications from the 1662 Book > 
which form the last clause, the rubric offers absolutely nothing from — 
which we can construct and maintain a clear-cut doctrine of anything. 
One is reminded of the rural gentleman who when asked directions to — 
a large city in that state remarked that he didn’t think one could get 
there from here! The rubric is simply not relevant to Church member- 
ship as such, which is conveyed by Baptism, and it must appear woe- 
fully out of character to the inquirer when we frantically isolate one 
rubric, either for undue attention or summary dismissal. 

What is of tremendous importance, it seems to us, is our neglect and 
vague treatment of the gifts of the Spirit in the Church, and a baffling © 
lack of concern in many quarters for the Church’s unique and ulti- 
mate program of reconciliation. As St. Irenaeus teaches, these are the 
very gifts which the Jesus whom we say we strive to imitate and extend, 
possessed in fulness; and this is the only program for which the 
Church is equipped. It is surely a sad disservice to our Blessed Lord, 
if not unholy contumacy, to insist on extremes, either legalistic or 
antinomian in spirit. Both commitments impoverish the dynamic of 
God among men. They deny the greater meaning of the Incarnation, 
leaving it a curiosity—half myth and half fuzzy history—regarded all 
around with embarrassment because it lacks either the loveless ethical 
rod required by the one extreme, or the addled and anaemic universal- 
ism suggested by the other. To treat the sacrament of Confirmation 
as a cheerful social ceremony for children and no more is to fly in the 


“eide Proctor & Frere. loc. cit. 
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face of the history of the Holy Spirit in the Church, and to ignore the 
import of the wondrous gifts of God for His family. On the other 
hand, a legalistic position is no more helpful, confining “God in a box’ 
as J. B. Phillips has said, and standing in jeopardy of becoming a 
neurotic gospel of statistics, often more fretful about “who is in” and 
“who is out” than concerned for the redemptive society of the Living 
Lord. It is a barren soul that is forever preoccupied with tinkering with 
the lock on the door of the Eucharist, just as it is a threadbare religion 
which would insist on a bland, amorphous structure of the Body of 
Christ, lacking order, purpose and spirituality. Of course, I am quite 
aware that “trimmers” of all ages are not taken seriously, and that 
“moderate” is nowadays a derrogatory term. But surely a balanced, 
catholic view is more germain to our great vocation than partisanship, 
however delicately embroidered. 


The positive clue is to be found in the unbroken thread of emphasis, 
extending from the Apostolic community to this moment, an emphasis 
on the gifts of God within the “household of faith”, the Church; and 
on the very practical, evangelical issues of Entry and Continuity. Entry 
was, and is, undisputedly effected by the three-fold rite of old: Re- 
pentance, Baptism and Reception of the Holy Ghost.* Continuity was 
and is to be found in the sacramental Life itself, admonished, chastened, 
taught and nourished by participation in order and regularity—the 
discipline of the Society itself, solely for the purpose of extending itself. 
If the rubric on p. 299 is so important, must we not similarly treat 
others, say, for example, the 3rd on p. 295? Bishop Kirk reminds us 
that the Christian life is not an instantaneous acquisition, but the 
result of repeated contact and encounter with the Holy Ghost. It is 
from this point of view that we may intercede that confirmands 
should “. . . daily increase in Thy Holy Spirit more and more...” 
The common error of nominal Christians is the notion that their goal 
is ethical conformity to a modest level of virtue.” But the community 
teaches, not at random, but in the greater context: a corporate life, 
supernaturally filled, ever being fitted by acts of will more and more for 
its divine purpose. The promises at Baptism concerning the Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer lay solid foundations: 
Faith, Ethic and Worship. The divine architecture of the rest of the 
edifice is clearly projected in Confirmation and communicant status 


Proctor & Frere. op. cit., p. 607. 
*K. E. Kirk. Some Principles of Moral Theology, pp. ea 
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‘through and by the special gifts of the Spirit. ties eonie the order of © 
question and answer on p. 291 of the Prayer Book—Baptism, Duty, — 
Confirmation, and Holy Communion, as well as the collect on p. 294. 
And these, not as diffuse, vapid virtues, but as the distinctive operation 
of the Holy Spirit on a man set within the only context wherein he may 
acquire and practice those virtues; and as A. J. Mason points out, | 
wherein he may be inclined to their practice. St. Bonaventure said, | 
‘Baptism is the sacrament of those who enter the army; Confirmation 
is the sacrament of those who fight.”” Jeremy Taylor teaches that, — 
“in Baptism we undertake to do our duty, but in Confirmation we re-_ 
ceive strength to do it . . .”“" So God’s biddings are our enablings. 

It would appear that our great task is the presentation of the In- 
carnate Lord, Crucified and Risen, who seeks all men. We are daily _ 
confronted with the tragedy of the wilfully unconverted; and there are, 
I judge, always those who, like Judas, will “go to their own place”, — 
rubric or no rubric. In the face of this, it seems only proper that we 
seek earnestly after all His precious gifts, not a minimum law concern-_ 
ing them.” And it seems only proper that we seek them in the context — 
wherein they were given and may now dependably be found, the Holy 
Catholic Church. By so doing, we bind up the Body rather than con- 
tribute to its further fraction. Acting and living not in keeping with 
the character of the community is schism, a far greater sin and threat | 
than heresy. 

Both parts of Christian Initiation possess Scriptural attestation, and _ 
the weight of historical practice in the life of the community. The > 
Prayer Book is couched in terms of and assumes such a community. — 
It is an odd practice to be forever groping after some other possible 
route, when the one already available and established is before us. The 
Paraclete yet seeks to impart His most holy gifts to mankind within 
the Church. Surely, instruction in these gifts and their use, wherein law 
is understood to be a highway and not a fence, is the better lesson. 


*Breviloquium, Vi. 3. 
"Works, London. 1853. vol. 3. p. 25. | 
AA. Vogel loc. cit. 
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THE SPEECHES 1 IN ACTS 


By Joun T. Townsenp 


St. Bartholomew’s Church 

Cranston, R. I. 
In eventing an historical writing, it is generally necessary to deter- 
mine any bias which the author may have and the effect of such a bias 
upon his work. In some cases, the author’s biases are well known, but 
often the only clues to his particular viewpoints lie in the Writing itself, 
Then, the search for the author’s biases, especially if he has used 
sources, each having its own biases, is difficult and sometimes impossi- 
ble. 

In the case of Luke-Acts, the key for determining the various biases 
of the author may lie in the speeches, if, as many modern commenta- 
tors believe, these speeches are for the most part compositions of Luke 
_ and not based on written source material.’ There are, however, several 

commentators who disagree. A few, including F. F. Bruce’ and E. 
_ Jacquier,’ assert that Luke has given his readers at least the substance 
_ of what was said at the time when each speech was supposed to have 

been delivered. Others, like J. M. Gettys* and F. J. Foakes Jackson; 
prefer only to argue that in each speech there is but a kernel of an 
original one. 

Those who hold the speeches in Acts to be the compositions of Luke 
do so for the following reasons: First of all, in composing his own 
speeches, Luke would have been in accord with classical historiogra- 

phy.’ To be sure, as B. Gartner’ has pointed out, Luke’s speeches are 


‘For example, P. Wendland, Die urchristlichen Literaturformen, pp. 265f. (331f.), 
M. Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 3, 7of., 138. 

*The Speeches in the Acts of the Apostles. See also his commentaries on Acts. 

8Les Actes des Apétres, pp. cclix-cclxxxvi. 

*“The Book of Acts,” Interpretation, §(1951), pp. 224. 

°The Acts of the Apostles, p. xv. 

°H. J. Cadbury, Foakes Jackson, and K. Lake, “The Greek and Jewish Traditions 
4 Writing History,’ The Beginnings of Christianity [hereafter referred to as Begin- 
nings], vol. 2, pp. 13f., 27, ‘Cadbury, “The Speeches in Acts,” Beginnings, vol. 5, 
pp. 402, 405, 421, Dibelius, op. cit. pp. 138-145. 182. 


"The Areopagus Speech and Natundl Revelation, pp. 7, 27. See Dibelius, op. cit., 


178-182. 
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in some respects different from their classical counterparts; neverthe- 
less, if one considers that, in his use of prefaces and of a threefold dat- 
ing (Luke 3.1f.), Luke was attempting to make his work appear simi- 
lar to those of the classical historians, it seems likely that in his use of 
speeches also he had the classical historians in mind. A second argu- 
ment for the Lucan authorship of the speeches in Acts is the fact that 
they are so brief. It seems improbable that the characters in this book 
would always have made such short addresses.” Thirdly, the occasion . 
of some of the speeches makes it seem unlikely that a record of what — 
was said could have been preserved.” For example, what Christians 
were present to report on what was said by Stephen (Acts 7.2-53) or | 
by Gamaliel (Acts 5.34-39) before the Sanhedrin? 

The above reasons for regarding the speeches in Acts as essentially | 
compositions of Luke may not be conclusive, but one further reason is ~ 
conclusive. The speeches in Acts are not entirely independent of each 
other. In addition to containing various similarities of style,” they 
also reveal an interdependence of thought. An argument fully devel-_ 
oped in one speech is only referred to in a second. 

In Acts 2.25-32, Peter argues as follows: David said in Psalm 16.8-11, 
“I foresaw the Lord always before me, for he is at my right hand so- 
that I may not be shaken. Therefore, my heart was glad; and my 
tongue rejoiced; and, moreover, my flesh will dwell in hope: for you — 
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One to see corruption... .” This prophecy cannot refer to David be- 
cause, being dead and buried, he has already seen corruption. Hence, 
it must be interpreted messianically and refer to Jesus, whose body 
actually did not see corruption. Later, in Acts 13.35-37, Paul repeats © 
the same argument, but in an abbreviated form. He quotes from Psalm > 
16.8-11 only the words, “You will not give over your Holy One to see 
corruption.” Then he adds that the text could not refer to David, who 
had seen corruption, and so must refer to Christ. However, the ex-_ 
planation that the quotation could not refer to David would appear al- 
most unrelated to the quotation itself for anyone but the reader of 


*Jacquier, op. cit., pp. cclix, cclxvii, suggests that the speeches are brief because 
they are not reproductions but summaries of what was said at the time of their 
supposed delivery. 

*Cadbury, op. cit. vol. 5, p. 406. 

Although it is Luke’s literary technique to vary his style for the occasion (see 

low), this style also has a certain unity. See Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, 


pp. 213-238, J. de Zwaan, “The Use of the Greek Language in Acts,” Beginnings, vol. 
2. pp. 30-65. especially. pp. 64f. 
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‘ : 
Luke- Acts, who has already read Peter’s speech in chap. 2 and real. 
izes that the passage, when cited in full, would normally refer to David 
_ because it is in the first person.” 


An explanation of Acts 13.35-37, other than interdependence, might 
be suggested by C. H. Dodd’ s small book, The Old Testament in the 
New, according to which the writers of the NT may have “often quoted 
a single phrase or sentence, not merely for its own sake, but as a pointer 
to a whole context—a practice by no means uncommon among con- 
temporary Jewish teachers, as they are reported in the rabbinic litera- 
-ture.”” Thus, an incomplete quotation, such as Acts 13.35, would ap- 

pear to present no problem. However, every example mentioned by 
Dodd of an OT quotation used within the NT “as a pointer to a whole 
context” could be interpreted easily and correctly by a reader unaware 
of the OT setting, although a knowledge of this setting would render 
the passage more meaningful. Therefore, since NT writers generally 
did not require their readers to be familiar with the contexts from 
which they drew their quotations in order to understand them ade- 
quately as they stand in the NT, there is little reason to suppose that 
such a knowledge would have been required for an adequate under- 
standing of Acts 13.35-57. 


According to Acts 3.22f. Peter cites Deut. 18.15f. and applies the 
prophecy to Jesus Christ. However, when Stephen uses the same text 
(Acts 7.37), he merely repeats the first part of it and allows the reader, 
who eco knows Peter’s interpretation, to relate the quotation to 
Jesus. 

In Paul’s Areopagus Speech there is a break in thought between the 
mention of the Unknown God, whom Paul promises to make known 
(Acts 17.23), and the following verse, which, assuming that God is al- 
ready known, proceeds to tell that he has created the universe.” For 
the reader, however, the link between the two thoughts is clear because 
he has already read Paul’s speech at Lystra (Acts 14.15-17), which 
explains that, since God did create the universe, the universe bears 
witness to him and makes him known to men. 


"The interdependence of these two speeches was first pointed out to me by C. 
Buck in a lecture at the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., in 1954. 
Cf. Cadbury Beginnings, vol. 5, pp. 407. who finds a similar but more complex re- 
lationship between the two speeches. 

*See J. W. Doeve. Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts, pp. 708. 

Cf. E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, pp. 24ff., who fills in this break by assuming that 
Luke has in mind the Stoic thesis that one can recognize God, who hin self is invisible, 
from his works. 
“Cadbury, Beginnings, vol. § 


p. 409. 
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These arguments, especially the argument from interdependence, 
make an exceptionally strong case proving that the speeches in Acts 
are the compositions of Luke and are not based on some tradition of 
what the various speakers were believed to have said. The best argu- 
ment to the contrary is that, since Luke in his gospel used sources for 
the sayings of Jesus, he probably used source material for the speeches 
in Acts as well.” ‘There is, however, no ground for comparison between 
the sayings of Jesus, with their strong Rabbinic flavor, and the speeches — 
in Acts. ‘The two are separated by an unbridgeable abyss of thought, | 
of style, and of form.” 

Two speeches in Acts appear to present special problems. They are 
the speeches of Stephen in chap. 7 and of Paul at the Areopagus in > 
chap. 17. In the past five decades more has been written about these 
two speeches than about all of the other speeches in Acts combined, 
and several commentators who accept the Lucan authorship of the other | 
speeches believe that one or both of these two speeches were based on 
earlier source material.” 

In the case of the Areopagus Speech, while a majority of critics think 
that it is essentially the work of Luke,” there are some who would argue 
that the theology of the speech is such that Paul at least could have 
delivered it. * However, proving that this speech is not contrary to 
Pauline theology is far from proving that it is based on a Pauline source, 
especially since the other speeches in Acts are almost certainly the com- 
positions of Luke and since, as shown above, the Areopagus Speech and 
the speech at Lystra are interrelated. 

With the publication of E. Norden’s Agnostos Theos in 1913, argu- 
ments against the Lucan authorship of the Areopagus Speech appeared 
from a different direction. Norden argued that the speech was based, 


®For example, Bruce, op. cit., p. 8. 

“Cadbury, Beginnings, vol. 5, p. 416, Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 184f., cf. p. 2. 

"Such source material need not have been based upon a tradition of what Paul or 
Stephen actually said, but may have consisted of any piece of writing which Luke 
incorporated into his work because he thought it suitable for the occasion. See 
Foakes Jackson, “Stephen’s Speech in Acts,” JBL, 30(1949), pp. 283-286. 

*A. D. Nock, Review of Aufsdtze zur Apostelgeschichte, by Dibelius, Gnomon, 
25(1953). pp. 497-499, G. H. C. Macgregor, “The Acts of the Apostles,” Jnterpreter’s 
Bible, 11(1955), p.232, Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 71-73, 82, E. Haenchen, Die Apostelge- 
schichte, pp. 469, and many others. 

A. von Harnack, Ist die Rede des Paulus in Athen cin urspriinglicher Bestandteil 
der Apostelgeschichte? p. 39, Th. Zahn, Die Apostelgeschichte des Lucas, ad loc., W. 
Schmid, “Die Rede des Apostels Paulus vor den Philosophen und Areopagiten in 
Athen,” Philologus, 95(1942743), pp. 79-120, Girtner, op. cit., pp. 248-250, and 


several others. 
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not on any Pauline source, but on a speech supposed to have been de- 
_livered at Athens by Apollonius of Tyana. This thesis was accepted 
by some, including H. H. Wendt,” E. Preuschen,™ R. Reitzenstein® 
and J. Wellhausen.” However, opposition to Norden, led by A. von 
_ Harnack, was wide-spread and, in the end, conclusive. His thesis js 
universally rejected, although H. Hommel” has recently attempted 
to prove the unlikely thesis that the Areopagus Speech comes from an 
- original of Poseidonios, reworked by a Hellenistic Jew, and to which 

Luke added his own ending. 
The theory that Luke was using a source when he wrote the Stephen 


Speech lies on firmer ground. This suggestion is usually based on one 
or more of the four following arguments: 


1. The literary style appears to be non-Lucan. 

2. The speech seems to lack affinity with the other speeches in Acts, 
3. It does not fit too well into the narrative. 

4. It contains little of a specifically Christian nature. 


_ Speech but the whole first half of Acts betrays a single Aramaic source, 
which Luke has translated.” His argument is largely based on Arama- 

isms in Luke’s Greek, which include what he believes to be striking ex- 
amples of mistranslation. In the Stephen Speech he has found but three 
Aramaisms and no mistranslations. Torrey’s thesis has been answered in 
detail by H. J. Cadbury.” He shows that most of the Aramaisms which 
Torrey has found in the first half of Acts can also be found in other 
Greek writings which are certainly not based on Aramaic or Semitic 
sources and that whatever Semitic element remains unaccounted for 
can easily be explained as due to the influence of the LXX, which Luke 
uses extensively.” 


_ C. C. Torrey has argued that the style of not only the Stephen 


“Die Apostelgeschichte (ed. 9), Vorwort. 

"Die Apostelgeschichte, Vorwort. 

=“Aonostos Theos,” Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Alt., 31 (1913), pp. 146-155, and “Die 
Areopagrede des Paulus.” Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Alt., 31(1913), pp. 393-422. 

*Kritische Analyse der Apostelgeschichte, p. 35, n. 1. 

*“Neue Forschungen zur Areopagrede Acta 17,” ZNW, 46(1955). pp. 145-178. 

““The Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels,” Studies in the 
History of Religions Presented to Crawford Howell Toy, pp. 269-317. Composition and 
Date of Acts, and “Fact and Fancy in Theories Concerning Acts,” Amer. Journ. of 
Theol., 23(1919). pp. 61-86, 189-212. 

™Luke—Translator or Author?” Amer. Journ. of Theol., 24(1920), pp. 463-465. 

“See A. W. Argyle, “The Theory of an Aramaic Source in Acts 2.14-20,” JTS, 
4(1953), pp. 214. 
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Other scholars, while not necessarily agreeing with Torrey that the 
style of the Stephen Speech betrays an Aramaic source, still claim that 
the speech’s style is not that of Luke.* This claim is true, if one com- 
pares the style of the Stephen Speech with that of Luke’s prefaces; but 
js the claim true, if the style of the Stephen Speech is compared with 
the style of Luke-Acts as a whole? The parts of Luke’s work which 
are in a Jewish setting are quite Semitic; but as the scene of action 
moves into a non-Jewish environment, the Semiticisms vanish. Like 
many other writers, Luke may have deliberately varied his style.” Since 
the style of the Stephen Speech finds a close parallel in the first chap- 
ters of Luke’s gospel, this style can hardly be called non-Lucan. 

The second reason why the Stephen Speech is said to come from an 
earlier source is that it lacks affinity with Luke’s other speeches, par- 
ticularly in regard to content.” ‘The assertion, however, is not entirely 
true. An example of affinity between this speech and the speech of 
Peter in Acts 3 has already been mentioned. In addition, there is a 
definite affinity between the general content of the Stephen Speech and 
that of two other speeches in Luke-Acts. The Stephen Speech begins 
with a chronological selection of certain episodes from Israel’s history 
(vss. 2-50). ‘This device also begins Paul’s speech at Antioch of Pisidia 
in Acts 13,” and is found in the speech of Jesus in the synagogue at 
Nazareth in Luke 4, a speech more akin in form to the speeches in 
Acts than to the sayings of Jesus. The selection of the OT passages 
differs, but the device is the same. The speech in Luke 4 and the 
Stephen speech have two additional points in common. In both cases 
the OT episodes stress the fact that God has often bestowed his bless- 
ings on non-Jewish soil, and in both cases these episodes constitute 
the bulk of the speech. To explain Luke’s use of OT episodes in the 
Stephen Speech there is no need to posit a source. The device is found 
in the LXX (Ecclus. 44-49. I Macc. 2.51-60, cf. Heb. 11.4-40), and 


Luke could easily have chosen the individual incidents.* 


*Norden. Die antike Kunstprosa, pp. 483-485, B. W. Bacon, “Stephen’s Speech,” 
Biblical and Semitic Studies, pp. 228, 232-236. 

*Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, pp. 221-230. 

J. H. Ropes, “Bemerkung zu der Rede des Stephanus und der Vision des Petrus,” 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 102(1930). pp. 310. 

“Foakes Jackson, JBL, p. 284, denies that such a comparison can be made on the 
grounds that the settings of the two speeches differ. These grounds, however, have 
nothing to do with the fact that the two speeches are similar in their using of the OT 
episodes. 

*According to O. Dibelius, Die werdende Kirche, p. 91. and H. W. Beyer. Die 
Apostelgeschichte (ed. 4), ad loc., this use of OT episodes was common son 


Jewish preachers and teachers of the first century A.D 
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Some commentators claim that the Stephen Speech lacks affinity with the 
the other speeches in Acts because it is by far the longest.” They then lacl 
argue that the speech’s length was determined by its source. There anc 
are, however, two other explanations for the length of the Stephen On 
Speech. First, its length may be due simply to the accident that Luke doe 
had got carried away with himself. There is, however, a second and. 


: I believe, more likely explanation. Luke sometimes used speeches as pe 
a device for expanding narrative material which he considered impor- 9 
tant. For example, in the general plan of Acts he devoted approxi- - 
mately equal space to Peter and to Paul. In order to do so, he aug- 


mented his few traditions about Peter by inserting speeches into the 
narrative on every possible occasion and by means of these speeches 
retold the same story two or three times.“ Now, the stoning of Stephen 
represented an important event in the eyes of Luke. It was the event 
which had resulted in the spreading of the Gospel to the gentiles. The 
story about Stephen, in itself, occupies only a few verses (Acts 6.8-15, 
7-54-60, 8.1); but, by inserting an extra-long speech into this story, pre 
Luke has given it a length in accord with its importance. 

The third reason advanced to prove that a source lies behind the 
Stephen Speech is that the speech does not seem to fit exactly the topic 
called for by the narrative. If Luke had written Stephen’s defense, 
would he not have written one that better fitted the situation?® The 
Stephen Speech, however, is not the only defense in Acts which is not 

too relevant to the occasion.” Besides, there is no general agreement - 
that the Stephen Speech does not fit the occasion.” It is admittedly true, 
as Foakes Jackson points out,” that, with the speech entirely removed, 
the narrative reads along without a break; but this fact points to a 
possible source behind the narrative, not the speech. at 


‘ tha 

The fourth argument for a source behind the Stephen Speech is that i 

. . . . . 
there is so little specifically Christian in it. It does not even contain . 
spe 
oe example, O. Bauernfeind, Die Apostelgeschichte, p. 111. According to A. tia 
| Wikenhauser, Die Apostelgeschichte und ihr Geschichtswert, p. 149, the Stephen ‘. 
Speech contains one-fifth of all the speech material in Acts. 

*“Paul’s conversion is also related three times in Acts, but the central importance a 
of the event easily explains this threefold repetition. On the minor contradictions of B 
the three accounts, see M. Dibelius, op. cit., p. 177. cf. 166. 

*Bacon, op. cit., pp. 213-229, Foakes Jackson, JBL, 284f., Wm. Manson, The Epistle rnd 
to the Hebrews, 27. 

See M. Dibelius, of. cit., p. 158-160, on the speech of Paul in Acts 22. ‘ 
*B. S. Easton, The Purpose of Acts, pp. 47f., H. Pahncke. “Der Stephanismus 4 
der Apostelgeschichte,” Theol. Stud. u. Krit., pp. 85(1912), sff. 

SIBL, pp. 284f. pp. 
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the name of Jesus.” Of course, the Christian witness is not entirely 
lacking in the speech with its messianic prophecy by Moses (vs. 37) 
and with the accusation that the Jews have murdered the “Righteous 
One” (vs. 52); but, nevertheless, it is true that the speech of Stephen 
does not emphasize specifically Christian doctrines. However, why 
must one expect basic Christian doctrines in every speech in Acts? The 
speeches of Acts 14.15-17, 15.13-21, 17.22-31, 24.10-21, 27.21-26, and 
28.17-20 also lack specifically Christian doctrine and contain no men- 
tion of the name Jesus. In the case of the Stephen Speech, Luke de- 
liberately cuts Stephen short just as he begins to speak of the “Right- 
eous One,” and the reason he does so may be that he has already in- 
formed the reader of the basic Christian doctrines in the speeches of 
Peter.” 

One can, of course, never rule out the possibility of a source behind 
any section of Luke-Acts, but the four arguments above are far from > 
proving the probability of such a source behind the Stephen Speech. 
Then, if one again considers that the other speeches in Acts are almost 
certainly not based on source material and that there is some interde- 
pendence between these speeches and the speech of Stephen, the likeli- 
hood of a source behind the Stephen Speech seems very remote indeed." 

Another problem in using the speeches in Acts as a source for the 
author’s viewpoint is the possibility that he may have composed the 
speeches to express not his own way of thinking but the viewpoints of 
the various speakers.” However, the fact that the speeches, put into 
the mouths of different apostles, are not independent of each other 
would suggest that at least those speeches delivered by Christians ex- 
press a single point of view. This suggestion is strengthened by the fact 
that some of the speeches of Peter and of Paul have the same general 
content and outline. Of course, the similarity in the content of these 
speeches may be simply a witness to the uniformity of the early Chris- 
tian kerygma;“yet, it is difficult to explain completely the similarity 
in this way. In content and outline the speeches of Paul resemble more 


Ibid. 
“So Cadbury, Beginnings, vol. 5, p. 409. The fact that the speakers in Luke-Acts 
are interrupted on several occasions just as they begin to state an important point 
suggests to M. Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 160f., that Luke uses these interruptions as a 
literary technique to stress what is being said just before the interruptions take place. 
“Preuschen, op. cit., p. 38. Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 167-170, and several others. 
“So Giirtner, op. cit., pp. 33f. 
=. Dodd, Apostolic Preaching (ed. 2), passim. especially p. 20, Gartner, op. cit. 
Pp. 331. 
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closely the speeches of Peter than they do the kerygma found in the 
Pauline epistles. For example, the Pauline epistles contain no refer- 
ences to the events of the earthly life of Jesus apart from his crucj- 
fixion and the fact that he was of the lineage of David (Rom. 1.3); but 
- events in Jesus’ earthly life are mentioned by Luke in the speeches of 
both Peter (Acts 2.22, 10.37ff.) and Paul (Acts 13.24ff.). 


If Luke had intended to use his speeches to express the views of 
their supposed authors, one would expect to find in Acts series of 
speeches expressing varying points of view on a given subject since 
_ such debates were common among classical historians.“ No such series 
of speeches are found in Acts. The nearest parallel to a debate of this 
type is found in the account of Paul’s trial before Felix (Acts 24.1ff.), 
but here the speech of the Jewish rhetor opposing Paul seems to be 
merely a device for stating the charges, not any serious attempt to 

present a Jewish side to the situation. Had Luke been inclined to use 
his speeches to present differing points of view in the apostolic church, 
he could hardly have found a better opportunity to do so than in his 
account of the Council of Jerusalem in Acts 15. Luke has made spe- 
cific mention of the opposing views on circumcision which the council 
had gathered to settle (vs. 5); yet, the speeches which he has associated 
with this council do not betray any debate, but are in complete accord.” 
If the speeches in Acts reflect the viewpoints of Luke, one would ex- 

q pect that these speeches would present a united theological front, which, 
in fact, they do present. M. Simon“ has recently claimed to find differ- 

ing points of view on the Jewish responsibility for the crucifixion in 
7 the speeches of Peter in Acts 3, of Paul at Pisidian Antioch, and of 
Stephen respectively. He argues that according to Peter the Jews cru- 

cified Jesus through ignorance, that Paul held the Jewish leaders re- 
sponsible, and that Stephen put full blame on the Jews in general. How- 
ever, he has read too much into these speeches. In Acts 3.17 the Jews 
are partly excused for the crucifixion because of ignorance, but the 
horror of the crime is not forgotten (vss. 13-15). Responsibility is 

placed on the supposed hearers of the speech, mostly Jews, and upon 

= Jewish rulers, who are particularly mentioned (vs. 17). Like the 
‘speech in Acts 3, Paul’s speech at Pisidian Antioch blames those of 
Jerusalem and the Jewish rulers, and he also mentions that the crime 
pane committed through ignorance, i.e., “because they did not under- 


= 


“M. Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 139f., 150f., 181f. 
©M. Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 150, 181. 
"St. Stephen and the Hellenists in the Primitive Church, pp. 4-43. 
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stand (agnoeo) the declarations of the prophets” (13.27). Stephen is 
undoubtedly more polemic but he is supposed to be addressing the very 
Jewish rulers who are singled out in the other two speeches for their 
part in the crucifixion. Moreover, in all three speeches the death of 
fesus is coupled with a misunderstanding of the Prophets. Acts 3.17f. 
implies that Peter’s audience had not understood the prophecies that 
Christ should suffer; Acts 13.27f. states the same thing more clearly; 
and in Acts 7.51f. Stephen accuses the Jews of resisting the Holy Spirit. 
to the extent of murdering the prophets. 


BARR 


There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that the speeches in Acts 
which are found in the mouths of Christians reflect any other mind 
than the mind of the man who wrote them, the author of Luke-Acts. — 
Luke has never made use of speeches to present varying viewpoints on — 
a given subject. Moreover, there is no evidence of more than one the- © 
ology in Luke’s speeches. In fact, several speeches are interdependent. — 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF ECUMENICITY 


O. Stpney Barr 


The General Theological Seminary -_, 


Those deeply concerned with the ecumenical movement must be con- 
stantly redefining their goals and re-examining their respective tradi-_ 
tions. Few have faltered in their conviction as to the importance of. 
this recent impetus. With each succeeding year the need for a more 
unified Christian witness becomes clearer. At the same time, any illu- 
sion that such unity is easily attainable has been shattered on the rock 
of hard experience. It is precisely because we are wiser, though none-_ 
theless determined, that the following thoughts may be helpful. 

The suggestion that we turn back the pages of history for a re- 
examination of earliest Christianity is hardly novel. But the primitive — 
church offers a picture which speaks loudly and clearly to the ecumeni- 
cal movement of our present century. A further detailing of one par- 
ticular characteristic of first and second generation Christianity will 
help us to see more clearly that for which we must strive > and the man- _ 
ner in which it may be attained. ; 
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That characteristic is best described by the word “tension.” By this 
we mean not the emotional excitement which was a noteworthy element 
in the spirit-dominated life of the first Christians, but rather that cor- 
tradictory state in which Christians found themselves as people of the 
new age, and yet still very much in the world which was fast passing 
away. The Kingdom of God had dawned—but its final glories were 
yet to be revealed. The Spirit had been given—but only as an “earn- 
est,” a “pledge” of what would be (2 Cor. 1.22). Baptism and recep- 
tion of the Spirit meant the beginning of a new life dominated by God’s 
sovereign will and power here and now within the Christian community 
—but yet the Christian, and all creation with him, still groaned within 
himself, waiting for his adoption, to wit, the redemption of his body 
(Rom. 8.23). For present salvation was salvation “in hope”—and old 
problems and fears and divisions and limitations had still to be faced. 
Though dead to sin through baptism, the Christian nonetheless con- 
tinued to struggle with sin, and to work out his salvation with fear and 
trembling (Phil. 2.12)—for the presence of the Spirit to guide and to 
empower was no magical guarantee that men would henceforth walk in 
the Spirit with perfect understanding. 

Through confessing the same Lord as members of one and the same 
_ Body, Christians nonetheless differed from one another—sometimes 
_ radically—in organization, in worship, in discipline, and even in their 
understanding and interpretation (i.e., doctrine) of who Jesus was and 
_ of what God had in fact done through him. And so the “neither-here- 
nor-there” existence of the earliest church produced an inevitable ten- 
sion in every area of her common life and endeavour—a tension be- 
tween the future and the present, between faith and unfaith, between 
sanctity and sinfulness, hope and fear, between shared experience and 
understanding and expression thereof. There was unity—and diver- 
sity. 

And yet, withal, the fact of unity in the Spirit prevailed. And the 
manner in which that unity came to dominate is the thesis of subse- 
quent years of early Church history. For the paradox which lay at 
the heart of earliest Christian self-understanding and behaviour was 
not destructive, but positive and fruitful. Varying and even at times 
contradictory interpretations of the Christ event produced unity of 
faith. Diverse ways of doing things became unity of practice. A “hit 
or miss” type of administration and organization became the unified 
-monarchical episcopate. That contradictory diversity which to the su- 
_ perficial view held little promise grew and became strong as the church 
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catholic. And Chalcedon, some three and a half centuries later, was a 
result, proof positive, that unity in the Spirit was and is stronger than 
diversity, and that the tension which is inherent in the paradox of 
Christian existence is, under God, creative. 

But can there be such a thing as too much unity, too much, at least, 
of a certain kind of unity? Subsequent events strongly suggest an affir- 
mative answer. 

The theological unity for which Chalcedon stood was still a unity in 
the midst of diversity. It did not seek to eradicate that diversity which 
is an inevitable accompaniment of man’s free self-expression, it was 
not a “rigidity” which demanded and dictated to every facet of men’s 
lives. And yet that new-found unity came to be so used, particularly 
in western Roman Christendom. And hindsight, it may be hoped, has 
taught us at least this lesson—that rigidity, the improper use of unity, 
cannot but be divisive. The wrong kind of unity is self-destructive. 
The creative process of unity out of diversity is reversed, and, as in 
fact has happened, there comes to be more and more diversity, thus 
producing that phenomenon of divided Christian witness which the ecu- 
menical movement today seeks to overcome. 

It is the same Spirit which leads us now, and we are the same people 
of God living the same paradoxical “neither-here-nor-there” existence. 
Surely, what the past has to tell us is clear. The tensions of Christian 
existence in this interim age will always be with us. More than that, 
unity will always be a unity in diversity. Always this will be a char- 
acteristic of the church militant on earth. But, far from despairing, we 
rejoice. For under God’s Holy Spirit the tensions and contradictions 
of Christian existence in this life are creative. In Him is unity, a unity 
which does not eliminate diversity, but one which orders it, and gives 
it meaningfulness, and makes it fruitful! 

What this says to our ecumenical concern is equally positive. In the 
first place, Christian unity is crucially important to God’s plan and pur- 
pose. It is indeed a part of His continuing process of creation. At the 
same time, in our efforts to heal the present divisions of Christian wit- 
ness we must not be governed by a false and unrealistic idealism. We 
must not seek the kind of rigid unity which carries within itself the 
seeds of self-destruction. Such a unity is not part of God’s plan anu 


purpose. 
Reasonable conformity in doctrine, discipline, and worship constitut= 

important goals. Let no one minimize this. But we need not demand 

that such be guaranteed in the initial stages of our efforts before we 
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enter into close and honest fellowship with other Christian communions. 
For we shall, in the first place, recognize that the Holy Spirit whic 
spurs us on in our present efforts is the same Holy Spirit which, in the 
earliest days of the church, in effect constituted the only basis of unity 
which existed. We shall further recognize, paradox though it be, that 
here in the church militant, the differences and the tensions which con- 
stitute our divisions are not negative, but positive—positive at least if 
we lay them humbly before God. For, we repeat, Christian history it- 
self, in the earliest days, evidences decisively the manner in which such 
diversity, under the aegis of the Holy Spirit, became and can become a 
fruitful unity. And if we indeed believe in the Holy Spirit, if we be- 
lieve in His witness in the primitive church, if we believe that it is His 
impetus which moves Christendom today, then we shall trust that same 
Spirit; we shall be willing to dare and to risk, not grudgingly, but with 
fervent and urgent welcome. 

The most important fact about the Church of South India is the man- 
ner in which it illustrates and is based upon the “philosophy of ecu- 
menicity” which has been outlined in the preceding paragraphs. The 
questions which some of us have are many; and they concern matters 
by no means minuscule. And yet, undergirding all, was and is that 
which is more important than anything else, viz. recognition that per- 
fect unity, perfect agreement cannot be attained beforehand “on p2- 
per,” but that that degree of unity which may be prerequisite in God's 
sight—and the precise degree has in a real sense, and wisely, been left 
to Him—must be forged out of the experience of diverse Christian 
peoples living and working and praying and worshipping together. 
Unity, that is, cannot be imposed from the outside, but if it is to be 
vital, fruitful and lasting, it can only come from within, fashioned out 
of the interplay of many different peoples and tongues and experiences 
and interpretations. Always, the honest interchange of differences 1s 
creative. And in the Church of South India, unity is being created be- 
fore our very eyes! 

It is indeed highly encouraging to note that the negotiations both in 
Cevlon, in North India, and in Pakistan have evidenced the same real- 
istic approach. Gratifying, too, is the recognition of the Bishops as- 
sembled at Lambeth in 1958 that Christian unity must be first 
and foremost “a living unity in the love of Christ which is shown in full 
Christian fellowship and in mutual service.” This is not to deny the 
importance of reasonable conformity in doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship, as anyone who has read their report knows. Rather, it recog- 
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nizes that wines Gos come “in the way Christ wills and by the 
means he chooses.” Or, in the words of our own Bishops in the Pas- 
toral Letter issued last Fall, it is the humble knowledge that our proud- 
est thoughts are not necessarily true, but may sometimes be the slantea 
thinking of our own particular group. 

We have a God given responsibility which presses upon us with great 
intensity. For Anglicanism, which at its best so strongly stresses in- 
tellectual integrity and freedom, has a particular contribution which it 
can make to the cause of ecumenicity. We often speak of our “com- 
prehensiveness.” Let us never do so with shame. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth than to think of this as a negative quality, or as 
a liability. The right kind of comprehensiveness is not the lazy man’s 
“catch-all,” but it recognizes, as something essential to the church as 
long as she exists on this earth, that very tension of diversity which we 
have emphasized as so positive and fruitful. The right kind of com-— 
prehensiveness bespeaks a “give and take” which is never satisfied wita 
the status quo, never content with present levels of knowledge, never. 
certain that the last word has been said, and which never trusts that — 
this or that conclusion represents man’s ultimate understanding of God's 
Truth. And the tension which is inherent in that sigutiionnn. 


searching, and hence to that deeper and more mature understanding ~ 
and experience of the Christian faith which is the inevitable result of | 
true openness to the Holy Spirit. And if we will but listen to His 
promptings and trust His witness, we can indeed, as Anglicans, in a | 
unique manner be God’s instrument. For the unity which ecumenicity — 
seeks is not a theoretical paper unity, but a practical and effective unity 
of the Spirit which, whatever the credal formularies, is the chief char- | 
acteristic of a true people of God. 

There are no easy solutions. There is much that we as Anglicans 
prize highly. The contemplation of any surrender is a kind of agony. 
What we as a church should do, precisely, in furtherance of ecumenicity 
is much debate ghtly so. Indeed, the very agony of the pros 
and cons is essential to our growth to that degree of maturity in which 
we can detail further steps to be taken. And God’s Holy Spirit ts_ 
never closer than in such moments of turmoil and self-searching. The - 
preceding paragraphs offer no concrete solutions. They speak, rather, 
of a right “philosophy of ecumenicity,” and of the manner in which > 
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particular heritage and lays upon our shoulders a moral obligation 
which is awesome in its import. 

But of this we may be certain. There must be imagination. There 
must be a risk which of course means that there must be trust—trust 


that the goal, a unified Christian witness, is of crucial importance jp . 


the world today, and that, because it is so crucial to God’s continuing 
work of creation, this is indeed his Holy Spirit who is leading us on. 
We cannot go back and limit ourselves to the past. What is to be 
will be God’s new creation. And yet our continuity with the past can 
show us which way to go, and the witness of that which is past can 
give us the strength to proceed. For it is the same Holy Spirit which 
worketh all in all—and His presence can be felt as never before in the 


turmoil and urgency of our present divisions! -_ 


PERMANENT FEATURES OF HOOKER’S POLITY 


By H. F. Woopnovuse 
University of King’s College 

Great lip service is paid to Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
although sometimes little more is accorded it. This article is an attempt 
to show why attention should be given it, and the author’s hope is that 
some will read or re-read at least part of Hooker’s great work. In our 
effort to keep up to date, we tend to forget the advice of Professor C. 
S. Lewis to read at least one old book for every new one. Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity is over three centuries old and therefore is a proper 
book to be read in compliance with this axiom. A contemporary, a 
Pope who must have disagreed with much of what Hooker wrote, said 
of his writings, “They shall last till the last fire shall consume all 
learning.” Why have Hooker’s writings lasted and why is his Polity 
still worth reading? 

There are several reasons for reading Hooker’s Polity. First, Hooker 
saw things in proportion and helps us to see them so. It is a difficult art 
to see life steadily and as a whole. Here Dr. Johnson’s aphorism is 
well worth recalling: “Consider, Sir, how small this will appear a 
twelve month hence.” Indeed, Johnson thought his own labours not 
unprofitable in that they added celebrity, amongst others, to Hooker. 
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Hooker was able to detach himself so far from events that he saw 
issues and statements in their true perspective. Perhaps this was one 
reason why he wished to leave the Temple. There he may have been 
unable to cultivate the necessary amount of detachment which he felt 
his literary effort required. 

Another permanent lesson which can be learned from Hooker is the 
value of laying deep foundations. Three obvious examples of this are 
found in the Preface, the first book of the Polity, and lastly in Hooker’s 
discussion of the Sacraments. In the Preface he shows adequately why 
he must undertake his task by setting forth in detail the reasons 
why so many pay attention to and like the Calvinistic discipline. The 
first book is a noble discussion on the nature of law and a careful 
delineation of different types of law. The amplitude of treatment 
undertaken in that book means that a secure base can be found for all 
the details which Hooker treats in his later books. His approach to 
the discussion of the Sacraments may best be shown by quoting from 
the fiftieth chapter of the Ecclesiastical Polity and by outlining the 
subsequent argument. It is impossible to do justice to the chapter by 
precis or paraphrase, a fact which may encourage some to read it. 

Hooker speaks of the ‘substance of the ceremony’ which is visible 
and “besides that somewhat else more secret” which makes it a Sacra- 
ment. We are to note their force and their form of administration, 
“how they are necessary we cannot discern till we see how effectual 
they are.” So he says, “. . . it seemeth requisite that we consider first 
how God is in Christ, then how Christ is in us, and how the Sacraments 
do serve to make us partakers of Christ. In other things we may be 
more brief but the weight of these requireth largeness.”’ Six closely 
packed chapters on the Doctrine of the Incarnation follow. Thus, he 
has laid sure foundations. 

The succeeding chapters are a good example of the next feature which 
has abiding value for us. But while they are an example they do no 
more than throw into brighter relief what can be seen all through— 
Hooker’s concern for truth. Hence Hooker was not concerned to 
score debating points nor to foster needless controversy. Paget, in a 
foot-note to his well known introduction to the fifth book, mentions the 
erasures cited in one manuscript of Book V to illustrate this point.’ 

In the great sixty-seventh chapter on the Eucharist Hooker cares 


*Ecel. Pol., V. 1. 3. 
*Paget, Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, p. 3. note 2. 
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-wouid give themselves to meditate with silence what we have by the 
Sacrament and less to disputes of the manner how?” “The fruit of the 
_Eucharist is the participatoin of the body and blood of Christ.’* For 
this reason Hooker says, “Why should any cogitation possess the mind 
_s a faithful communicant but this ‘O my God thou art true, O my 


soul thou art happy!’ ”* 


Hooker is concerned, not with a theory, not to uphold a viewpoint, 
not to defend a thesis, but to seek truth. We see this in the scrupul- 
ously fair way in which he speaks of Calvin as “incomparably the 
‘wisest man ever the French Church did enjoy.” 

These characteristics may well have helped to produce accuracy in 
writing which was also fostered by clarity of thought. Hooker was not 
tied to the ideas of his own or any other particular era. “. . . The ex- 
‘perience of time may breed both civil and ecclesiastical change from 
that which hath been before received, neither do latter things always 
violently exclude former but the one growing less convenient than it 
hath been, giveth place to that which is now become more.” 

This quotation mav be balanced by a mention of what may seem the 
direct opposite, namely, Hooker’s respect for antiquity—the second 
of his four famous propositions at the beginning of Book V. We may 
not “lightly esteem what hath been allowed as fit in the judgment of 
antiquity, and by the long continued practice of the whole Church; 
from which unnecessarily to swerve experience hath never as yet found 
it safe.’ 

Hence antiquity has authority and Hooker often stresses the defer- 
ence due to authority. Indeed he follows his criterion of antiquity with 
that of authority. Again both are part of the permanent heritage of 
Hooker’s works. Knowledge of what he said can inform and also 
enrich our minds. He sums up the place of the Church’s authority in 
these words: “That which the Church by her ecclesiastical authority 
shall probably think and define to be true and good, must in congruity 


*‘Tbid., V. \xvii. 6. 

“Ibid. V. \xvii. 
*Tbid., Pref. ii. 1. 

*Tbid., VII. xiv. 7. 

SIbid., V. vii. 1. 
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H. F. WOODHOUSE 167 
of reason overrule all other inferior judgments whatsoever.” He says, 
therefore, “The bare consent of the whole Church should itself in these 
things stop their mouths, who being under it, dare presume to bark 
against 

Buc Hooker is no blind worshipper of antiquity or of authority. 
Agaia we refer to the four famous propositions—chapters of perennial 
importance. Hooker advances, as his fourth proposition, necessity. 
So he justifies innovation and the change or rejection of that which 


once had authority or has come from antiquity. Hooker was not 
merely a “laudator temporis acti.” 


With these general foundations he is able to do two things. First, 
he is able to prove that private judgment is not a safe guide and, 
secondly, without the fear of his basic ideas being attacked he is able 
to proceed to a “more distinct explanation of particulars.”” 

Thus in Hooker’s Polity we see the “precious life blood of a master 
spirit.” We make contact with a mind motivated by concern for truth, 
able to realize the importance of harmonising component parts, con- 
cerned to make sure that his premisses are adequate to support his later 
deductions. What he says has a broad base: it can be buttressed by 
Scripture, reason, tradition, or a combination of these. It gives due 
weight to the intrinsic reasonableness of a proposal, its support in 
antiquity, the authority which it carries and the realities of the actual 
situation. These facts make Hooker’s writings worthy of close study. 

But, in addition to these propositions, three statements of a some- 
what different kind may be put forward to justify the value of reading 
Hooker today and to stress the permanence of his writing. First, he 
was a reasonable man and to-day in certain theological circles reason 
is being derided. Anglicans assert with pride that they have given 
reason a place, and yet not an uncritical place, and they quote the 
writings of the Cambridge Platonists to prove this. But also they have 
Hooker. In his effort to justify the polity and practices of his own 
Church his first proposition was that of intrinsic reasonableness. “Let 
our first demand be therefore, that in the external form of religion such 
things as are apparently, or can be sufficiently proved, effectual and 
generally fit to set forward godliness, either as betokening the great- 


ness of God, or as beseeming the dignity of religion, or as concurring 


"Ibid., V. viii. 2. 
"Ibid. V. viii. 3. 
"Ibid. V. x. 2. 
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thought of.”” 

Hooker was in the best sense of the word a reasonable man. Henge 
accuracy, clarity, fairness, respect for law, authority and other people’ 
views were bound to characterise his writings. But his concern for the 
truth was an even deeper motive to make him dynamic. He was a sin. 
cerely religious man. His tenure as Master of the Temple and his re. 
lations with Walter Travers, then lecturer at the Temple, prove this, 
So does the general nature of the subjects upon which, within his own 
well defined limits, he wrote. He wanted to concentrate on essentials, 
the reality of grace (even if mysterious), the place. privilege and re. 
sponsibilities of the ministry, the effort to secure purity in religion, 
and the fostering of the love of God. When an author with Hooker 
prose style and mental equipment seldom departs from his own high 
standards and writes on important topics, his works are a permanent 
heritage and aid to us in all virtuous and godly living. 
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A Christian Theology of the Old Testament. By George A. F. Knight. John Knor 
Press, 1959, pp. 381. $5.00. 


To those having some familiarity with the current interest in Old , 


Testament theology and with the considerable amount of work being 
done in this field, the word “Christian” in the title of this book will 
immediately stand out. Indeed, one of the first reviews, that of 
Professor Rowley (Expository Times, December, 1959), devotes about 
a third of its space to the issue thus raised. It should, therefore, be 
stated at the outset that the title should neither put off those who would 
rightly disavow the approach of a Vischer nor be taken as comfort by 


those who shy away from the theological revolution that must inevitably | 


be wrought whenever the results of a century of critical study are al- 
lowed to let the Old Testament speak for itself. The author specifically 
repudiates any narrowly christological understanding of the Old Testa- 


ment (pp. 7-8). What the title indicates is his conviction that the 
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Christian can neither understand his own faith nor the scriptures of 
the old Israel until he sees them as no mere preparation but, like the 
New Testament, as the Word of God to the Church. God was not 
merely preparing to act of old, but was acting in and through his Son 
Israel just as he acted in and through his Son Jesus Christ (pp. 8, 169- 
174). 

The problem in Old Testament theology is always where to begin 
and how to organize the material. On the one hand, “If we would 
learn how the living God revealed himself in and through his association 
with the OT ‘People of God’, then we must certainly seek to think 
their thoughts after them” (p. 64). On the other hand, however, 
modern man is not and cannot be an ancient Israelite, and what Israel 
is saying has somehow to be put so that he can understand. Knight’s 
approach and organization are different, and most interesting. 


The book is divided into four parts. Part One has to do with the 
Old Testament’s view of God, with how he is known and what he is 
like. Part Two then proceeds to God’s relationship to the universe, 
man included, and its climax is an exposition of the meaning of the 
“wrath of God”, God’s attitude toward the universe given the rebellion 
of fallen angels and men against God’s purposes for them. Part three 
treats of “God and Israel”, showing the way in which empirical Israel— 
in the literature coming from various times in her history—consistently 
explained her existence in terms of a unique relationship obtaining in 
history between God and one people, a relationship whose cosmic sig- 
nificance is reflected in the way in which the theological myth of God’s 
victory over chaos underlies the account of the Exodus as well as the 
beginning of Genesis. Part Four, entitled “The Zeal of the Lord”, is 
the place where a synthesis is made. The question here is that of 
what God intended to do through the unique and strange relationship 
between himself and Israel. In all this the “picture language” of the 
Old Testament itself is used and expounded, its own images presented 
with the purpose of letting them speak for themselves. 


The beauty of the approach and organization is that it makes it 
unmistakably clear that the theology of the Old Testament is not a 
theology in any departmentalized sense of the word. From the Old 
Testament point of view, you cannot talk about nature or history or 
anything else without talking about God and about them all at the 
same time. You cannot discuss God or John Doe’s existential situation 
or the imperialist designs of the Assyrians without also discussing the 
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destiny of all things. This is why the synthesis cannot be found jp 
discussions of the nature of God or the situation of man and the uni. 
verse or even the Heilsgeschichte of the nation God himself brought into 
existence at the Sea of Reeds. All things find their meaning only in tha 
End toward which God is working. Anything discussed apart from 
that is a fragment. So the synthesis can only be found when the ult- 
mate question is asked. And it is precisely Israel’s discernment of the 
ultimate question in every event and issue and her conviction that the 
One with whom she had had to do in the events that were her story 
was the One whose purpose gave meaning to the whole story which 
torm the clue to what the Old Testament is saying. The strength of 
Knight’s book is that it brings this alive. The impression of disjointed- 
ness sometimes given by the first three parts of the book only adds to 
the impact of Part Four. 

The chief complaint of this reviewer would be that Knight has no 
been radical enough. What it comes to in the end is that Israel’s story 
is the “type” of the whole story. The five “moments” in Israel’s ex- 
perience—birth (the Exodus), marriage (the Sinai covenant), death 
(the fall of the nation), resurrection (the return from exile) and the 
End (laid hold of by hope)—are identical with the experience of Christ 
(“the second Israel”) and the Church (“the third Israel”). They also 
“aid the believer to understand more profoundly how God deals with 
his own individual soul” (p. 215). Thus we are brought to the thresh- 
old of a statement of what the Old Testament is really saying, only to 
step back into a theology that is theology in the more departmentalized 
sense. All that biblical scholarship has accomplished makes it a theology 
very different from past theologies, and a very impressive one. But in 
the end “it is what the Germans would call a Kirchliche Theologie of 
the Old Testament” (p. 7). 

Now the Old Testament itself is, in one sense, a Kirchliche Theologie. 
In so far as it is that, Knight more than does justice to it. That is 
not, however, all that it is. Indeed, that is not what it is in its most 
formative strata. It is in his failure to get to what these strata are 
really saying that Knight is not radical enough. The uniqueness of 
Israel’s point of view does not lie in the conception of the covenant 
community that dominates E and the Deuteronomic literature and the 
legends of Samuel and Elijah. These do embody a Kirchliche The- 
ologie. The uniqueness lies in the way in which J raised and answered 
the question “What does the history that has brought us to this point 
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mean?” when the Davidic empire had emerged as an historical reality. 
The uniqueness of Israel’s point of view does not lie in the Kirchliche 
Theologie underlying Trito-Isaiah and other post-exilic prophecies 
(upon which Knight draws heavily) or in the Kirchliche Theologie that 
finds expression in P and so gives the finished Pentateuch its character. 
It lies in the succession of prophets from Amos to II Isaiah who brought 
the point of view of J to bear on the imperial expansion that rocked 
the ancient Near East from 750 B.C. onward. And that uniqueness was 
continued not in the Kirchliche Theologie of, say, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but in what Augustine and Orosius made of the collapse of 
Rome in the light of the biblical point of view. 

All this is to say that a Kirchliche Theologie can never convey the 
essence of the biblical message. It is asking the wrong questions. Both 
the point of view of J and that of the prophets, and the claim that Israel 
made for herself, drive us to ask the historical (not just the theological) 
question, although Knight is right that a sheerly historical search will 
lead to the conclusion that there is no sheerly historical answer. But 
only the historical search will lead to the heart of Israel’s answer. That 
is why—given our post-Kantian schizophrenia—we probably have to 
raise Toynbee’s question, rather than the questions underlying a Kirch- 
liche Theologie, in order to hear Israel’s answer. 

Harvey H. Gururie, Jr. 


Jexrsn Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, vols. VIL and VIII, Pagan Symbols in 
Judaism. By Erwin R. Goodenough, Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1958 (Bollingen 
Series XXXVII), pp. xviii + 239 + 69 pl.; xii +- 282 + 37 pl. $15.00. 

With these volumes Professor Goodenough concludes his study of 
the decorated objects surviving from ancient Judaism. These objects 
were brought together in the first three volumes of his great work; the 
study of them was begun in vols. IV, V and VI, which dealt with the 
specifically Jewish symbols and with fish, bread and wine (cf. ATR 
1954.218 ff.; 1955.81 ff. and 1957.261 ff.). Subsequent volumes will 
test, by an interpretation of the Dura frescoes, the conclusions now 
reached. 

The present volumes deal with the most difficult part of the material, 
the pagan motifs on ancient Jewish remains. These motifs are the 
bull, the lion, the tree, Victory and her crown, rosettes and other round 
objects, masks, the Gorgoneum, erotes, birds (doves, geese, ducks, 
quail, partridges, waders. peacocks and cocks), miscellaneous fertility 
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symbols (sheep, centaurs, rabbits, shells, cornucopias), psychopomp; 
(eagles, griffins, Pegasus, ladders, boats) and astrological symbols, 
This list is much shorter than the full inventory of ancient pagan syn. 
bolism; such various motifs as goats, butterflies, sirens and phalli, for 
instance, are all of them conspicuously rare on Jewish works, and s 
are human figures except the few mentioned above (and the seasons 
and the sun god, whom Goodenough includes among the astrological 


clusion to support his claim that ‘the amazing uniformity of the symbols 
borrowed by Jews from Rome to Dura suggests strongly that through 
out the Roman world Jews had developed a very similar and consistent 
attitude as to what could be accepted and adopted for Jewish use’ 


(VIII.225). 


This uniformity would be part of Goodenough’s justification for 
attempting to fit all usages of all objects into a single system of sym- 


Jungian psychology, that each object has a certain ‘symbolic value’ 
which remains constant through the ages. The method of the study, 


value of each object studied, and then to discover, by review of the 
Jewish usage, that the object in question retained its symbolic value in 
Judaism. Which of these two procedures involves more violence to the 
material would be hard to say, but together they have produced a work 
which constantly arouses objections, is frequently wrong, and yet is 
one of the most important studies of ancient Judaism to have appeared 
in this century. 

Its importance is to have established beyond any reasonable doubt 
that many of these pagan symbols were appropriated and used sym- 
bolically by ancient Judaism, and to have made it seem most probable 
that in many cases what they symbolized in Judaism was closely 
similar to what they sometimes symbolized in the surrounding pagan 
world. These results require a drastic revision of the customary notion 
of ancient Judaism. 

On the other hand, the objections to which Goodenough’s methods 
lay themselves open are so many and serious that it is unlikely the re- 
vision will follow the lines he proposes. 

In the first place, the attempt to find a single symbolic ‘value’ which 
will explain all ancient representations of a given object generally re- 
sults in abstraction to such a degree that the object is discovered to 


therefore, is to determine, by review of the general usage, the symbolic | 


figures). Goodenough thus has evidence of exclusion as well as in. | 


bolism. The other part would be the belief, probably derived from | 
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.ymbolize nothing more specific than ‘life’ or ‘love’ or ‘divine power’ or 
something equally admirable and ambiguous. To watch all symbols 
slowly resolving into one meaning, lions and doves becoming equivalent, 
strains the patience no less than the credulity, especially when it re- 
sults in statements like these: “The lion, the Medusa and the bull are 
all variant symbols of the stream of water or light . . . divinity, the 
Logos or Sophia—Spirit or, later, Grace’ (VII.62). ‘The dove repre- 
sented the essential character of divinity which manifested itself in 
Logos, Holy Spirit or the soul of man . . . The dove was in essence 
always the Great Mother or Aphrodite.” In Platonic Christian tra- 
dition it stood for ‘chastity as contrasted with lust’ and so for ‘the love 
of God.’ ‘This was the constant value of the dove’ (VIII.41). There 
is a limit beyond which even the word ‘love’ cannot be stretched; one 
is reminded of ‘the Ministry of Love’ in 1984. Again, to be told that 
Cupid, the quail and the cock are all ‘symbols of the nature of (the 
Jewish) deity’ (VIII.230) confronts the reader with an incredibly cute 
Jehovah. 

This modern syncretism has the consequence that the somber side of 
symbolism is almost entirely neglected. The treatment of apotropaic 
objects is generally weak, and even worse is that of objects like the 
lion which may represent either the power of a benevolent ruler or the 
powers of evil which the ruler subdues. When the king, who may be 
symbolized by a lion, is shown killing a lion ‘we have the self-immola- 
tion of the god or goddess of ferocity as the ground for our hope of 
mercy’ (VII.39). Or, ‘the king as god naturally appropriated these 
symbols to show his own power, and even represented himself as able 
to dominate or destroy his own attributes’ (VIII.128). This is modern 
psychoanalysis, not ancient symbolism. 

The same methods are used to read symbolic significance into objects 
which almost certainly are decorative conventions. Bucrania, for in- 
stance, are made symbolic of a self-sacrificing deity because, ‘the de- 
votee in trouble finds the image of the dead god more moving and 
helpful than that of the living god’ (VII.9). This is proved from the 
crucifix (where, however, the deity is not usually dead), and depends 
on the notion that Jewish sacrifice was thought a means of feeding on 
the deity, rather than feeding him (though the clear and full Jewish 
tradition is almost entirely to the contrary). Because of the occasional 
mystic significance of the lion, lions’ feet on a tripod or table mark it 
as intended ‘for a funerary, mystic or eschatological meal ‘(VII.35), 
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though some 40 of the first 50 pieces of bronze furniture in Rouy 
collection from Herculaneum and Pompeii (Paris, 1840, vol. VII) haye 
feline feet, and an So percent incidence of mysticism in furniture js 
hardly credible. Again, the rings in the mouths of lions, on doors and 
sarcophagi, cannot be utilitarian in origin, because ‘the earliest literary 
reference to such rings is in a connection where utility is not in ques- 
tion’—but it declares they were used to hang a garland (VII.64). Again, 
on one sarcophagus the rings in the lions’ mouths cannot be imitation 
carrying rings or handles because there are none on the other side to 
balance them (VII.63), though the very fact that they were imitation 
would obviate the necessity of balance. After the obvious, utilitarian 
explanation has been dismissed on such grounds, it is discovered that 
some Egyptian temples had at their doors bronze rings which were 
believed to purify those who turned them when entering, and this 
peculiar Egyptian custom is made to explain the wide-spread Greco- 
Roman usage and to reveal that the ring is ‘a symbol of the eternal 

life which the lion offered’ (VII.65), though ritual purification is far 
_ from being eternal life and Plutarch has just been said to speak of 
these rings as mementos of the brevity of life (Numa, 14). 

Not all cases are as clear as these. Often objects are sometimes 
symbolic, sometimes not. In such instances, Goodenough regularly 
tries to attribute the occasional significance to all representations. The 
chapters on masks and rosettes are striking examples of this. It would 
be easy to list more, to go on to other general, methodological objec- 
tions, and to round these off with a long list of mistakes in matters of 
detail and of particular arguments which are not convincing. But such 
fault-finding would not, or, at least. should not obscure the fact that 
Goodenough has revealed a problem which few scholars were able to 
see, and has collected much of the material on which a solution must 
be based. As was said in the reviews of his previous volumes, his work 
marks an epoch in Jewish studies and must be mastered by anyone who, 
henceforth, proposes to write of Greco-Roman Judaism. 


Christ in the Theology of St. Paul. By Lucien Cerfaux. Translated by Geoffrey Webb 
and Adrian Walker. Herder and Herder, 1958, pp. 560, $7.80. 


Roman Catholic biblical scholarship, particularly that dealing with 
the New Testament, has begun to show a remarkable change in stance 


_ during the decade and a half following World War II. Increasingly 
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aware of the ferment among European scholars, A. Wikenhauser (New 
Testament Introduction, tr. by J. Cunningham. Herder, 1958), R. 
Schnackenburg (Die sittliche Botschaft des Neuen Testaments. Mu- 
nich: Hueber, 1954). Jean Levie whose views and reviews appear regul- 
arly in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, and Mgr. L. Cerfaux, whose work 
occupies this review, and others like them are exerting a growing in- 
fluence upon less well known Catholic exegetes. 

Cerfaux’ study of Paul’s thought falls into three stages of which the 
present work represents the second; he has already produced The 
Church in the Theology of St. Paul (Paris: Cerf, 1942, 1948; Eng. tr. 
Herder, 1959), and he has projected a study of the role of the Christ- 
ian in Pauline thought. This examination of the Christology of Paul 
first appeared in the Lectio Divina series in 1951 (Paris: Cerf), and 
its wide appeal necessitated a second edition in 1954. The published 
translations of this book and its predecessor have made available to 
biblical students of all persuasions in the English-speaking world the 
careful and provocative work of a leading exponent of the more mature 
scholarship issuing from the broader grounds adumbrated in the en- 
evclical Divino afflante Spiritu (1943). 

An important prolegomenon to his understanding of the Pauline 
Christology is the order in which Cerfaux groups the letters in the 
Pauline Corpus and uses them. He distinguishes three levels in Paul’s 
correspondence: a) Thessalonians and part of I Corinthians, b) Corin- 
thians, Romans, Galatians, c) the Captivity Epistles among which he 
includes Ephesians as unquestionably authentic. He further dismisses 
the Pastorals as illuminative only of Paul’s earlier thought and originat- 
ing from “a less constructive period” (p. 1) of his life; because Hebrews 
would only further complicate an “already difficult enough [task]” 
(ibid.), he omits it from consideration thereby avoiding any discussion 
of its alleged Pauline origin. To these three levels in Paul’s correspond- 
ence correspond three stages of his thinking, each of which tends to 
focus on a slightly different major concern; at the end of each of these 
stages, Paul’s thinking had achieved a new synthesis including all of 
the former elements now spread on a somewhat larger canvas. Thus 
while Cerfaux avoids attributing to Paul a development in his appre- 
hension of the divine revelation vouchsafed him on the Damascus road 
(an incident which seems to lie beyond the historical criticism of Cer- 
faux!), he can still allow room for development in Paul’s articulation 
of the deeper implications of that revelation. 
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fter a general introduction setting forth his plan and method, the seer 
author explores the first level of Paul’s correspondence. At this level, pers 
Paul’s interest moves, while centering upon Christ’s activity as Saviour, indi 
thin 


from the sequence of Resurrection-Parousia-Coming of the Kingdom 


to the antithesis of Death-Resurrection. Paul’s early concern with the asl 

Parousia and the Resurrection as a prologue thereto, as shown in - 

os Thessalonians, gave a futurist orientation to his soteriology, but the = 
transfer of emphasis to the Death-Resurrection antithesis, as evi- ‘b 

denced by I Cor. 15, permits a synthesis to evolve wherein the present 

state of the Christian can be related to Christ’s act on the Cross and to rt : 

the Parousia. Thus, while Christianity came into existence with the , ; 

1 Resurrection (p.191), salvation began with the mortal life of Christ iach 


(p.192). Consequently, the Christian Gospel is expressed in soterio- the 
logical terms at this early stage and remains so throughout the course 


of Paul’s thought. By the end of the first book, the author has set yer 
Paul’s thinking in the midst of what he has called “the faith of the - 
ait 

early Church” (p. 73) while granting that it has burst beyond the ry 
specific boundaries of that faith (p.192). an 
The second book explores the major epistles and characterizes Paul's the 
Christology as now expressed within a wider horizon, for now he turns | wo 
from Christ as means of salvation to Christ as mediator of the whole | wr 
plan of salvation. This is the “Gift of Christ” which supplies a title for cor 
this second book. Using the antithesis, justification-justice, Cerfaux r 
shows that Paul expounded the complete overturn of all religious sys- vot 
tems effected by Christ. In terms that are vaguely reminiscent of, if Ch 
not actually affected by, Barth’s Rémerbrief, Cerfaux insists that the re 
“point at issue” (p. 531) during this stage of Paul’s systematizing is = 
the completely new “religious principle at work ... [viz.] God’s power ™ 
and generosity present in Christ” (ibid.). With less resounding em- ve 
phasis than a Barth or a Brunner, the author can yet assert that the su 
uniqueness of God’s act in Christ is destructive of pagan and Jewish ies 
religiosity alike and demands acceptance rather than striving. Seeking ae 
to clarify Paul’s own thinking for his modern readers, Pére Cerfaux | | 
attempts valiantly, if not more satisfactorily than his predecessors, to | hi 
untangle the spiritual Christ from the Holy Spirit. The chief obstacle ‘ 
in his path toward that goal is his evasion of the theme of corporeity | _ 
which pervades Paul’s writing like the theme of a concerto. Because | : 


he wishes to accentuate the personal Christ (a refreshing turn of 
thought from the usual Roman idea of a ‘mystic’ Christ), Cerfaux 


—_ 
} 
| 


seems to have lost Paul’s inherent Hebraic orientation toward the 
person-community tension and substituted a mild form of Romantic 
individualism. In the synthesis that grows out of this level of Paul’s 
thinking, we are introduced to an ecclesiology that seems more at home 
in the dualistic Hellenistic thought structure than in the historically 
conditioned atmosphere of biblical realism; one cannot help hearing 
behind all the words of scripture quoted the echoes of a post-Tridentine 
doctrine of the Church. One is less surprised to find this view at- 
tributed to Paul (and even traced to Christ Himself! p. 361) than he 
is to discover the dynamic and biblical appreciation of the effects of 
the Resurrection (pp. 316-43). 

Toward the end of his missionary career, Paul turned his attention 
to the mystery of Christ, and to this emphasis Pére Cerfaux devotes 
the first half of the third and final book of his study. At this stage of 
theological construction, Paul is viewed as looking beyond eschataology 
and the present effects of Christ in the world to the foundation of the 
faith in the person and work of Christ. Chiefly through an examination 
of the Christological hymns (I Tim. 3:16; Phil. 2:6-11; Col. 1:15-20) 
our author shows how Paul conceived that “Christianity is founded on 
the knowledge of the divine plan (p. 417, italics his), and thus he 


would show a clear line of affinity between Paul and the Johannine ~ 


writings. This section is brought to a close with a discussion of Paul’s 
concept of Christ’s relation to creation via the imago dei figure. 


The expository section of the book is closed by three chapters de- 
voted to Son of God, Lord, and the other names and titles applied to 
Christ by Paul. The whole is concluded by a summary and synthetic 
chapter on Pauline Christology indicating the extent to which Paul 
insisted upon pushing the borders of his thinking and systematizing as 
he went. A general final synopsis serves as an excellent vade mecum 
for the entire work while rendering a detailed subject index all but 
superfluous. This structure betrays Mgr. Cerfaux’ devotion to the 
teaching vocation while serving as a model for teachers who would 
write texts on complex subjects. 

The most arresting feature of Cerfaux’ book is the degree to which 
his method governs his approach to each and every problem. His 
avowed purpose is to exegete Paul rather than to superimpose some 
previously constructed categories upon his thinking. Beginning from 
a careful study of the texts involved, the author refuses to use the 
literature as a mine of proof-texts; maintaining his historical and 
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exegetical approach, he has helped us immensely to see once again 
with clarity that Paul thought biblically first, last, and always. No. 
where is this method clearer than in his interpretation of Romans 9:5 
(pp. 517-20); at this crux interpretationum the author sticks to hjs 
method and shows how the doxology cannot refer to Christ, and in g9 
doing he engages cogently the overwhelming weight of opinion opposing 
his construction. Although his language is frequently conditioned by 
substance thought, he still shows an amazing genius for employing that 
language to expound the biblical idiom with a lesser degree of damage 
to that idiom than one might expect. In his summaries and longer 
syntheses, that language occasionally takes charge and unfortunately 
buries the unique character of Pauline locution beneath imagery that 
belongs more to the world to which Paul spoke than the one from which 
he spoke. 


The biblical student who has lived on a steady diet of Barth, Brun- 
of a responsible Roman Catholic scholar on Paul which demonstrates 
an awareness of the best thought outside of Rome. While Cerfaux does 
employed by a Roman Catholic who ventures to write a major work 
on the Apostle whose thought has for so long been almost the private 

In a future edition, the translators would do well to revise the misuse 
of ‘principle’ as an adjective in several places (e.g., pp. 529, 533). 


ner, and Nygren will welcome the chance to read in English the work 
not engage these other scholars directly, it is clear that he has taken 
them into consideration in his writing. Cerfaux is not likely to replace 
any of the essentially biblical commentaries which we know so well, 
but many a writer could learn much from the method so assiduously 
preserve of orthodox Protestant and Reformed exegetes. 

Jutes Laurence Moreau 


Man and the Incarnation. A Study in the Biblical Theology of Irenaeus. By Gustaf 
Wingren, translated by Ross Mackenzie. Muhlenberg Press, 1959, pp. xxiv + 233. 


$3.75. 

Professor Wingren of Lund has produced an admirable study, pre- 
pared with loving care, of central themes in the theology of Irenaeus. 
The combination of ideas is, as he notes, somewhat unusual, but true 
to the mind of Irenaeus for whom creation and redemption are aspects 
of one process, the forming of man in the image and likeness of God. 
_ By the principle of recapitulatio the second Adam “to the fight, and 
to the rescue came”, succeeding where the first had failed, and as head 
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of the new race of the redeemed leading us on to the final consumma- 
tion. The obedience of Mary has repaired the disobedience of Eve, 
the old deceiver is righteously overthrown, the gifts of God to man in 
creation are offered by us io him in the Eucharist to be given back to 
us as the gifts of redemption—“In the Eucharist man receives the 
body of Christ and the Christian community is thereby built up as 
the body of Christ” (p. 165). It was from Irenaeus that classical 
Anglican divines derived the principle that the Sacraments are an ex- 
tension of the Incarnation, although the phrase seems to be theirs 
rather than his. 

The great merit of Wingren’s work is that it is precisely a theological 
study of Irenaeus, that is neither primarily a critical study of his 
works nor to any great extent a reflection on what he may have to 
teach us today. Wingren properly has a little fun at the expense of 
the distinguished scholar who resolved the inconsistencies in Irenaeus 
by assuming that he used various sources, each clear and consistent, 
but unfortunately all lost. Irenaeus had sources, of course, and is not 
always consistent in detail. But his central thought is reasonably clear, 
and at times the apparent inconsistency is in fact a brilliant paradox, 
as for instance in the principle that those who doubt the freedom of 
man limit the omnipotence of God (impotentem introducunt Dominum, 
p. 37) and imply that he can prevail only by compulsion. Wingren 
is thoroughly acquainted with the relevant literature in various langu- 
ages and by writers of various confessions, Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
or Anglican, many of whom do in effect read their own ideas into the 
writings of the Bishop of Lyons—like the English writer on whom 
Wingren comments that “his Anglicanism predominates a little too 
clearly” (p. 166) in dealing with Irenaeus’ eucharistic doctrine. Wingren 
seems to me as free from this sort of thirrg as any interested student of 
an ancient writer can be. One sentence for that reason seems to stand 
out conspicuously, the statement that for Irenaeus “The only holiness 
of the Church resides in the fact that she is loved by Christ” (p. 161), 
which to me at least smacks of Swedish Lutheranism rather than of 
patristic Orthodoxy. The Sacraments (though as Wingren points out, 
Irenaeus does not operate with any such abstract category, p. 164) are 
central in Irenaeus’ writing, as they were in his ministry, since through 
them we are brought into the realm of redemption. Irenaeus’ two 
great works are related to them, since the Demonstration is addressed 
to candidates for Baptism, and the climax of the Adversus Haereses is 
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its defence of the reality of the redemption of the whole man, body 
and soul, and so of the reality of Incarnation, Eucharist, and Resyr. 
rection against Gnosticism. Wingren’s exposition of Irenaeus’ thought 


on these topics seems to me similarly the climax of his masterly treat. | 


ment. At times I wish he would comment more on the problems that 
Irenaeus’ ideas sometimes raise for us, e.g. his very literal eschatology, 
which somewhat embarrassed his ancient as well as his modern ad. 
mirers. But that would have been a digression in this book, the main 
purpose of which is to let the old Bishop speak for himself. By 
doing Wingren has made a solid contribution to the study of ancient 
Christian thought, a straightforward understanding of which in its own 
context is the necessary preparation for our further reflections on what 
the classical fathers of the Church may have to say for us today. 
Epwarp Rocute Harpy 


The Gospel of the Incarnation. By George S. Hendry. Westminster, 1958, 174 
pages. $3.75. 

George S. Hendry, Professor of Systematic Theology at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, has given us a first rate study of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. The material is well organized and the method 
of presentation indicates a disciplined scholarly mind at home both 
with classical treatises on the Incarnation and with recent Protestant 
writings on the subject. This book was written with Donald Baillie’s 
God Was In Christ clearly in mind. Both books are intended as a 
contribution to ecumenical discussion. Both authors, while very much 
aware of Karl Barth and his influence, draw most heavily on classical 
sources and British theologians of the last few decades. Donald Baillie’s 
book discusses rather more fully recent developments in New Testa- 
ment scholarship and Anglican contributions to the doctrine of the In- 
carnation. Hendry, presupposing Baillie’s work, reminds us of the 
contribution of Scottish theologians like McLeod Campbell and Erskine 
of Linlathen. Both Hendry and Baillie are convinced that by ex- 
ploring our Lord’s ‘perfect humanity’ we will be led to a renewed 
appreciation of the Person and Work of the Christ. Donald Baillie 


developes the experience of the “paradox of grace” in the life of the | 


Christian as the clue for understanding the Incarnate Life. Professor 
Hendry attempts to integrate Incarnation and Atonement by stressing 
the link between Bethlehem and Calvary which is the historical life of 
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the Incarnate Christ. His book is a plea for a genuine catholicity of 
understanding in which the life and ministry are seen as an integral 
part of the saving work of the Christ. It is by a careful study of the 
life that we will be better able to grasp the meaning of Incarnation and 
Atonement and see each facet of the incarnate life as part of a unified 
whole. 

The first part of Professor Hendry’s book deals with what he calls 
the “fragmentation of the Gospel”, the disastrous consequences of 
focusing upon one aspect of the saving work of the Christ. He then 
turns to an exploration of the ways in which the humanity of Jesus has 
been understood by the Eastern and Western Fathers, the Reformers, 
and more recent Protestant divines. The historical discussions are 
selective but none the less balanced and judicious. One regrets the 
omission of any full treatment of the work of Bultmann and Tillich. 
Hendry deals with no Roman Catholic theologians. 

The heart of the argument appears in the final three chapters in 
which the author developes the theme that “universal manhood”, 
properly understood, is the real meaning of the “Jesus of history.” The 
life of Christ is “wholly centered on God and at the same time wholly 
open to men.” (p. 101) The Incarnation is “coextensive with the 
whole life and ministry of Christ and not merely with His entrance 
upon it at the Nativity.” In order to interpret the Incarnate life we 
must use the dynamic categories of history and experience and not 
merely those of nature. If the Christian is to know how and why 
Jesus died for men he should begin by looking at how he lived for them. 
The life and ministry are an integral part of the saving work of our 
Lord. “Salvation was not the result of something he did in entering 
humanity or of something he did in dying a human death; it was the 
work of his life and his death to relate himself freely to men and them 
to himself; and this relation is the core and foundation of their salva- 
tion... . The grace of God is his will to have fellowship with sinful 
men, and i*s primary work is seen, not in the removal of the obstacle 
to that fellowship, but in the establishment of the fellowship that re- 
moves the obstacle .. . He (Christ) is the man who came to bring men 
the forgiveness of God . . . He dispensed forgiveness to men from the 
beginning of his public ministry, with never a suggtstion that it was 
contingent upon any work he did but only that it was present in him 
in a unique way ... This was the novelty of the mission of Christ that 
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in him the forgiveness of God was present in a person 


and extended to 


men in a human personal relationship.” (pp. 134-5) 
The Incarnate life embodying God’s forgiveness reaches its climax jp 


the events of Good Friday, Easter and Pentecost. 


The Church is the 


natural extension of the life to which they are the earthly climax. |, 
is in the Church through Word and Sacrament that the Gospel of the 


Incarnation is proclaimed. 


It is through life in the Church that men 


encounter the presence of the Spirit and “the presence of the Spirit is the 


presence of Christ.” (p. 159) 


Professor Hendry has written an able, lucid and provocative book, 
One hopes that it will receive the wide reading and careful atteation 


that it deserves. 


What Manner of Love: The Bible as the 
Love Story of God. By George F. 
-Tittmann. Morehouse-Barlow Co.. 
1959, pp. 183. $3.75. 


This little book will not be everyone’s 
meat, but those whose meat it is will un- 
doubted!y find it nourishing. The au- 
thor’s purpose is to set forth in simple, 
colloquial language the total meaning of 
the Bible story, from creation and the 
Fall to redemption and the Eschaton, in 
such a way as to give the reader a sense 
of personal involvement in the process. 
While his theology is sound enough to 
withstand the criticism of all except those 
who insist that traditional doctrine should 
be expressed only in traditional terms, it 
is true that the rapid survey of a very 
complex and difficult subject is so wide- 
ranging as to be open in many details to 
the charge of oversimplification and too- 
facile rationalizing. More objectionable 
to many readers will be the breezy homi- 
letic style which is the very essence of 
the book, but which has the merit of 
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making some profound but puzzling truths 
seem real and relevant. Most preaching 
in the Episcopal Church would be im- 
proved by a judicious seasoning with 
this sauce. R. C.D. 


Theologisches Weorterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Yd. by Gerhard Fried- 
rich. Vol. VI, Lfg. 15-16. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1959. DM 9.20. 


This instalment completes Vol. VI of 
the great New Testament Dictionary initi- 
ated by Rudolf Kittel thirty years ago. 
The present Lieferungen (pp. 897-1004, 
with t.p. and Preface) complete the article 
ptdchos and continue through ruomai. The 
present volume has been five years in 
production. The Greek vocabulary, at 
this rate, will require another volume and 
a half—or two, if the size continues to 
increase—and another 7% years! But it 
is worth waiting for. There is no other 
work to be compared with it, and it is 
as indispensable for classical scholars as 
theologians. ‘There are no finer, 
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ampler, ‘more inclusive word-studies any- 
where than in this wordbook. To mention 
only a few interesting points: pugmé in 
Mk. 7:3 may mean to use the hand as a 
bowl, and back of this expression may be 
an Aramaic one—‘“unless they wash in a 
[special] bowl.” The art. pur has a long 
discussion of fire in ancient religions, both 
in the literal and the figurative sense. 
Prof. Michel sees significance in Mark’s 
use of polos (11:2 etc.); Jesus as a King 
sat on a young animal. Prof. Lohse holds 
that when rabbi was used of Jesus it had 
a different significance than the address 
of a student to his rabbinic teacher 
(talmid), one that betokened a higher 
estimate. It is surely significant that in 
Matthew only Judas so addresses Christ. 
F. c. CG. 


The New Testament and Mythology. By 
Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr. The 
Westminster Press, 1959, pp. 225. 
$4.50. 


The author, a Presbyterian minister 
and Professor of New Testament at 
Bangor Theological Seminary, agrees with 
Rudolf Bultmann that the New Testa- 
ment Kerygma is presented in mythologi- 
cal terms and therefore requires interpre- 
tation, but disagrees with him on two ma- 
jor issues: 1. Mythology is the legitimate 
and indispensable language of religion, as 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Berdyaev and others 
hold. 2. Bultmann’s existentialist inter- 
pretation, while valuable so far as it 
goes, is too narrow, and results in the 
discarding of some important elements in 
the kerygma, and a reduced interpretation 
of others. 

The book falls into three parts: Part I, 
a summary of Bultmann’s original pro- 
grammatic essay, Neues Testament und 
Mythologie (1941); Part II, a critique 
of this essay, with some discussion of 
some of the earlier German criticisms of 
it, notably those of Schniewind and Thie- 
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licke (Kerygma und Mythos 1); Part 
III, the author’s own interpretation of the 
myths discarded or ignored by Bultmann 
as incapable of existentialist interpretation 
(pre-existence, virgin birth, and second 
coming) or inadequately interpreted by 
him (cross and resurrection). It is the 
author’s contention (and he is surely 
right) that the New Testament mythology 
speaks not only of man’s existence as 
such, but of his relation to God, to human 
society and to the cosmos. 

Since Bultmann’s essay has been trans- 
lated and frequently summarized, part I 
could be eliminated. Part II ignores, 
though it repeats, some of the valuable 
American contributions to the discussion, 
e.g. those of Sherman Johnson and Amos 
N. Wilder, thus creating the impression 
that the author is first in the field (it also 
ignores the later German discussions, in- 
cluding those in Kerygma und Mythos 
volumes II-V): this part could therefore 
be advantageously recast as a dialogue 
with others working in the field. Part 
III could then be expanded to deal as 
adequately with the pre-existence and the 
cross as it does with the virgin birth, the 
resurrection and the second coming. 


& R. H. F. 


Biblical Interpretation. By E. C. Black- 
The Westminster Press, 1957, 


man. 

pp. 211. $3.00. 
In this book the author attempts to 
work with the problem for Biblical 


scholarship today: how are we to interpret 
the Bible today, in the light of the critical 
work of the last century? 

After defining the Bible as the record 
of the revelation of the Word, not the 
Word itself, he defines its authority as 
being derivative from the God it bears 
witness to, rather than from anything 
less, such as reason or “the inward testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit.” He then goes 
on to give a short history of interpreta- 
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tion of the Bible from rabbinic exegesis 
through the reformation, trying to give 
a fair summary of what has been done 
until modern times. He devotes a sepa- 
rate chapter to the critical work of the 
last century, assessing its worth as being 
a necessary foundation for a new interpre- 
tation. His last chapter is spent examin- 
ing recent attempts that have been made 
to synthesize the analysis the Bible has 
undergone, and giving his views on what 
a synthesis must be. 

The book is written for clergy and 
students. to acquaint them with the cur- 
rent situation in Biblical studies. It is 
interesting to read such a book written 
neither from a scholarly nor from an 
Anglican point of view, but by a non- 
conformist whose primary reference point 
is the reformation. The rise of criticism 
must have had much more of an impact 
on those denominations who put so much 
more trust in the Bible as the rule of 
faith than Anglicans have done. 

The book is of value in that it comes 
to grips with the need for our time for a 
new understanding of biblical interpre- 
A new key has been provided; 
now we need to use it. It is easy to carp: 
the author does not do justice to typo- 
logical interpretations, and he rides his 
hobby of “progressive revelation” a bit 
too hard; but this is one more voice in 
the necessary conversation about a sub- 
ject which will take much more than one 
N. G. H. 


tation. 


generation to resolve. 


The Midrash on Psalms, translated from 
the Hebrew and Aramaic. By Wil- 
liam G. Braude, Yale University 
Press. New Haven, 1959 (Yale Ju- 
daica Series, XTIT. 1 & 2) pp. xxxvi 

563: 630. $15.00. 


This Midrash is a continuous commen- 
tary on the Psalms. Of the comments 
attributed to particular teachers. most 


come from Palestinian rabbis of the 
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second, third and fourth centuries AD. 
Consequently the midrash is an important 
source for our knowledge of Palestiniay 
Judaism during the centuries in which the 
early Church was taking shape. All as. 
pects of Palestinian life, from agricultur 
to astrology. from marriage to martyr 
dom. are illustrated by its comments, but 
it is particularly important for the light 
it throws on the life of piety, the compler 
of practices, attitudes and hopes of which 
the Book of Psalms has always been the 
Beside this. the text contains 
many grammatical and lexical comments, 
a few of them surprisingly acute, on the 
text of Psalms. 


center. 


Given this content. the work would 
surely be better known were it not for 
the difficulty of the text and the in- 
adequacy of the previous editions. The 
text, alternately Hebrew and Aramaic, is 
always idiomatic, full of technical terms 
and often abbreviated to the point of 
Of the editions, the best, 
that of Buber, is full of misprints and 
mistaken readings. Between native difi- 
culties and acquired corruptions the mid- 
rash has remained generally unread and 


being cryptic. 


in many places almost unreadable. 


Now Dr. Braude, in a labor of love. has 
practically created a new text by thorough 
revision of Buber, and has—not printed 
the Hebrew, but—made the results of his 
work available in a translation which 
spells out the meanings of the idioms and 
technical terms, and supplies what was 
omitted by abbreviation. The translation 
is supplemented by over a hundred pages 
of notes and by three indices (of scrip- 
tural passages. of rabbinic authorities, and 
of subjects and names—this last alone 
fifty pages). Granted its 
avowed explanatory purpose, the transla 
tion is an amazing tour de force in its 
combination of faithfulness and judicious 
interpretation. Of course. in a work 9 
difficult and so large, there are sure to be 
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passages about which opinions will differ, 
and some errors are inevitable. But the 
work as a whole is wonderfully accurate. 
For any serious study of the history of 
the meaning of the Psalms, it is absolutely 
necessary. M. S. 


The Sentences of Sextus. Ed. by Henry 
Chadwick. New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1959, pp. xiii + 194. 


$5.50. 


This work is a model of what a good 
job of editing should be. Sextus is a 
shadowy figure from (presumably) the 
end of the second century after Christ, 
who put together 451 sentences in a kind 
of ethical-religious encheiridion or manual 
of self-cultivation. This work became 
widely popular throughout the church, 
from Britain to Syria and Armenia, and 
was copied and recopied for centuries. 
Rufinus of Aquileia translated it into 
Latin; others into Syriac and Armenian, 
Someone added an appendix—really three 
appendices— (in Greek) of sayings 452- 
610. There were other collections, which 
Dr. Chadwick gives: Clitarchus (144 say- 
ings) and the Pythagorean sentences 
(123). 

The character of the collection, and of 
its congeners, is trite and “moralistic”. 
Evidently some serious-minded Christian 
took over a pagan ethical collection and 
edited it, retouching it here and there and 
thus “Christianizing” its teaching; at the 
same time he took sayings from the 
gospels, or composed sayings based on 
the gospels and the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, and gave them a light sepia wash 
with the purpose of making them look like 
philosophic (pagan) gnomic counsels. 

The book is fascinating, and throws un- 
expected light in several directions. If 
this was the “wisdom literature” of the 
early church (as Dr. Chadwick suggests) 
it helps us to understand better the tone 
and standards of ethical action in the 
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early centuries. If compositions of this 
sort were popular (as we believe they 
were), it helps us to understand the 
strange kind of writing newly turned up 
in the Coptic Gnostica, the so-called 
Gospel of Thomas. ‘These people, ortho- 
dox and gnostic alike, did not hesitate to 
create sayings which they believed to 
sum up or epitomize the true teaching of 
Christ, his apostles, and the church. It 
is a great advantage to have this very 
different type of collection for use in 
comparison—and contrast—especially in 
such an excellent edition as the present 
one. It is Vol. V in the series of Texts 
and Studies edited by Professor C. H. 
Dodd. F. C. G. 


Church and Parliament: The Reshaping 
of the Church of England, 1828-1860. 
By Olive J. Brose. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. $5.00. 


Students of English Church history are 
quite accustomed to reading of the vigor- 
ous opposition to parliamentary efforts 
toward church reform for Ireland and 
England in the age of reform, bringing 
forth the Tractarian movement with its 
initial purpose the teaching of the divine 
nature of the church, in opposition to the 
radicals’ Erastian assumptions. The act- 
ual story of the reform effectuated in 
both churches in this period is much less 
known. Dr. Brose has given us an in- 
teresting account of the statesmanlike 
work performed by clerical and lay lead- 
ers willing to accept the Benthamite chal- 
lenge and use its methods to reorganize 
the church in such a way as to increase its 
usefulness to the society of that day. 
The roles played by Bishop Blomfield and 
Sir Robert Peel are well delineated. The 
typically English outcome is set forth 
in all its ambiguity; with religious liberty 
and the permanence of separation, a 
national church is no longer in accord with 
logic of their society or government. Yet 
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they will not part with their national 
church, and so apply patchwork so skill- 
fully that the situation is saved for their 
own time. 


The book is carefully documented, 
logically arranged, and so well written as 
to appeal to the general reader as well 
as the specialist. It may well be the 
book which will long be used to fill up 
the gap which most writers have left for 
us in their treatment of the interesting 
age of reform. L. L. B. 


Theology of Culture. By Paul Tillich. 
Edited by Robert C. Kimball. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1959. pp. 213. 
$4.00. 


To get at the basic presuppositions of 
Tillich’s thought one does not have to 
go to the Systematic Theology, for in 
furtive pieces across the years Tillich has 
set forth his ideas with crystal clarity and 
in surprising brevity for a_ theological 
systematician. Journals, however, are 
hard to come by, especially for those who 
do not live next door to extensive libraries. 
Therefore many will welcome this volume, 
assembled by Robert C. Kimball from 
articles in the Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review, Commentary, Faith and Free- 
dom, World Christian Education, Journal 
of the History of Ideas, and from sym- 
posia to which Tillich has contributed. 
One chapter in the present book, The 
Struggle between Time and Space, has not 
been published heretofore. 

Here are Tillich’s seminal ideas and 
his distinctive vocabulary. We read of 
the concern he has always felt for that 
which is of ultimate concern; his interest 
in the analysis of culture; his far-rang- 
ing considerations with regard to art, 
psychoanalysis, existentialism, science, 
morality. He makes “cultural compari- 
sons” between Europe and America, 
America and Russia, Protestant and Jew- 
ish thought, as well as the ontological 
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and cosmological types of philosophy of 
religion, There is relevant material her 
for persons in every theological disc. 
pline, for Tillich crosses the false bound. 
aries and sees things whole. One cannot 
afford to miss the report of his convers:. 
tion with T. S. Eliot on p. 125. Hoy 
exciting it would have been to have eave. 
dropped on that dialogue! 


In these essays one sees Tillich in his 
key role in the contemporary theological 
enterprise—in himself both forming and 
reflecting many of the salient emphases 
of theologizing since 1940, the earliest date 
among the previously published pieces 
here collected. 

After stating, in the last paragraph of 
the last essay, “Communicating _ the 
Christian Message: A Question to Chris- 
tian Ministers and Teachers,” “What we 
have to do is to overcome the wrong 
stumbling block in order to bring people 
face to face with the right stumbling 
block and enable them to make a genuine 
decision,” Tillich concludes in character 
istic fashion by asking the “right” ques- 
tion: “Will the Christian churches be able 
to remove the wrong stumbling blocks in 
their attempts to communicate the Gos- 


ple?” K. B. C. 
Das Werden der Aufklérung in theo- 
logiegeschichtlicher Sicht. By Wolf- 
gang Philipp. Gottingen: Vanden- 


hoek & Ruprecht. 1957, pp. 228, 20 
plates. 


The main subject of this scholarly book 
is the history of Physico-Theology in 
German in the 18th century, a_ theology 
founded upon the study of nature, “de 
monstrating the being and attributes of 
God from His works of Creation’, as the 
title of William Derham’s Physico-The- 
ology (1713) formulates it. Rooted in 
Raymond of Sebonde’s Theologia Natura 
lis (1436) Physico-Theology reached its 
highest point in the age of and in the 
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geht against Deism in the 18th century. 
Dr. Philipp’s bibliography, some thirty 
pages in small print, shows the inter- 
national extension of physico-theological 
He pays attention to English 
Derham, Bentley, Bishop 
Wilkins, John Ray, Woodward, a.o.) 
whose writings had a demonstrable in- 
fuence in Germany. Unfortunately the 
hook is written in a scientific, philosophi- 
cal and literary jargon which creates 
creat and unnecessary difficulties to the 
R. G. S. 


literature. 
authors (Hale, 


reader. 


4 Theology of the Laity. By Hendrik 
Kraemer. The Westminster Press. 
1958. pp. 192. $3.00. 

It is appropriate that one who writes 
on a theology of the laity should be him- 
self a layman. For many years he has 
been a foremost lay theologian of the 
Protestant Church, and his work is emi- 
nent for its theoretical excellence as well 
as for its constant practical relevance. 

After preliminary chapters in which he 
examines the present status of thinking 
with regard to the place of the laity in 
the Church and takes a backward look at 
the historical developments, he asks, “Is 
a theology of the laity possible?”’—“not as 
an appendix to our existing ecclesiologies, 
but as an organic part of a total ecclesi- 
ology.” He that this will be 
possible indeed, but only in so far as such 
a doctrine is developed in the light of the 
total world dimension in which people 
live. and when the Church’s view of itself 
is rooted in its very own being and call- 
ing. He prefers not to start with the 
priesthood of believers, which he thinks 
has tended to take on a too individualistic 
accent. but with the biblical view. which 
he construes to be “the priesthood of the 
whole church.” Likewise, he does not 
think the Orthodox view of the pleroma 
to be adequate as a starting-point, for 
that view (sobornost) has not often ex- 


answers 
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pressed itself in a genuine confrontation 
of Church and world. “The affirmation 
that the clergy and the laity make to- 
gether the fulness of the Church is, so to 
speak, above all an act of self-contempla- 
tion of the Church, directed to the past 
in order to demonstrate the unbroken 
continuity of the Orthodox Church with 
the undivided Church.” Dr. Kraemer 
believes that a present concern and a 
future perspective are necessarily involved 


in any adequate consideration of the 
Church as ek-klesia. Then follow two 
constructive chapters leading into the 


central task of constructing a theology of 
the laity for the Church in the contempor- 
ary situation. He sets forth with ampli- 
tude though in small compass the para- 
doxical fact that the laity represents the 
dispersion of the Church through the 
world. It is therefore true, that “the 
Church in its being and calling is a unity 
of opposites: it is antithetical to the 
world and yet bound to it by infinite 
commitment.” Because of allegiance to 
Jesus Christ, “the life of the Christian is 
committed to the ministry of the world in 
its needs and anxieties and triumphs.” 
No simplistic understanding of this anti- 
thetical relationship will suffice if the 
theology of the laity is to be adequately 
biblical in its dimension. 

This book lays significant foundations. 
It will be referred to often in discussions 
bound to occur with increasing frequency 
in the churches of every tradition in the 


immediate future. K. B. C. 
Dificulties in Christian Belief. By Alas- 
dair C. MacIntyre. SCM Press. 


London. 1959, pp. 119. 8/6. 


We have come to expect from Alas- 
dair MacIntyre a treatment of the Chris- 
tian faith which is both fresh and exciting. 
This expectation is not disappointed in 
his latest book. In concise, lucid and 
largely non-technical language the author 
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sets about a double task. First, that of 
providing answers, insofar as it is pos- 
sible, to specific problems in Christian 
belief, and secondly, the task of deciding 
what attitude is to be taken toward these 
In this second task 
distinguishes between  diffi- 
culties in Christian belief and doubts 
about the belief, and attempts “to show 


problems in general. 


MacIntyre 


that we can see enough of a way through 
such problems to treat them as diffi- 
culties, difficulties which the intelligent 
Christian has a duty to consider honestly 
but which equally are no occasion for 
unbelief.” (p. 8) The difficulties with 
which Mr. MacIntyre deals are primarily 
raised by the 


philosophical problems 


Christian religion. 

The book is organized around relatively 
extended discussions of the problem of 
evil (Ch. 1-4) and the problem of prov- 
ing God’s existence (Ch. 6-8). There 
are also shorter but fruitful treatments of 
the problems of miracle, religious belief 
and psychological explanation, morality 
and immortality. 

MacIntyre begins his examination of 
the problem of evil by identifying it as 
“a cluster of problems which are com- 
pletely philosophical,” and then with 
clarity and remarkable conciseness pro- 
ceeds to show the inadequacies of five all 
too common explanations of this problem. 
His own solution is set forth by examining 
the nature of religious assertions (Ch. 3 
et passim), and then with this founda- 
tion, demonstrating that the statements 
‘Evil happens’ and ‘Everything happens 
by the will of God’ are not necessarily fol- 
lowed by the statement ‘Evil happens by 
the will of God.’ This last statement 
does not follow because the statement 
‘Everything happens by the will of God’ 
does not assert what it seems to assert. 
This is so because “God wills that men 
should do what they will, even if it is 
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not what God would wish them to do on 
(and) so it is compatible with God being 
both good and omnipotent that evil shoulj 
occur.” (p. 36) In this argument, and jy 
the ensuing consideration of philosophic 
and theological objections to it. a subtlety 
emerges which it is impossible to convey 
here. The problem of non-moral or phys. 
cal evil is recognized. but not dealt with, 

The series of short chapters on th 
problems of proving God’s existence in. 
cludes very good, brief statements of the 
classical arguments together with an er 
amination of the insights they embody and 
the reasons for their inadequacy; and a 
section on “the fallacy of searching for 2 
self-guaranteeing assertion” which should 
be read by those contemporary theologians 
who insist on speaking of “self-authenti- 
In the final chapter 
section MacIntyre points out 
that the only compelling proofs are de 


cating statements.” 
in this 


ductive, i.e., those in which the conclu 
sion is already implied in the premises. 
Thus for anyone unwilling to accept the 
premises, proof is impossible. The ques 
tion of the proof of God resolves itself 
into the question of whether or not we 
trust Jesus Christ to be very God in- 
carnate; and here philosophy of religion 
ends and New Testament criticism begins. 

In addition to these two main themes, 
this book is further unified by its lucid. 
concise style and its complete honesty. 
Unanswerable questions left un- 
answered. 


are 


This is a book which, especially in 
those sections dealing with the nature of 
theological statement. the theologian can 
read and ponder with profit; and yet 
which can be appreciated at another level 
by the genuinely informed layman who 
is willing to devote close attention to its 
tightly knit arguments. A list of related 
index of names is ap- 
W. T. 8. 
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dn Interpretation of Whitehead’s Meta- 

physics. By William A. Christian. 
Yale University Press, 1959. pp. 419 
& XII. $6.00. 


As an Interpretation, this is an im- 
portant and useful book. It stands in a 
class by itself as a careful, systematic, 
and comprehensive study of Whitehead’s 
later thought and writings ie. from 
Science and the Modern World (1925). It 
is not, however, an introduction; the be- 
sinner would find Dr. Christian’s discus- 
sion harder to down than Whitehead neat. 
This is not to say that the neophyte would 
understand what had been read; probably 
not. Whitehead is deceptively smooth. at 
least in places, but there is always the 
question at the end, “What does it 
mean?”. At this point the guidance of 
Dr. Christian’s work would be invaluable 
as an analytical and critical commentary. 

The book is divided into 3 major sec- 
tions. The first treats of the doctrine of 
actual occasions; this is so fundamental 
that it is better labelled doctrine than 
theory. In passing, the author endeav- 
ours to rescue a doctrine of substance 
from Whitehead’s critique of the Aristotel- 
ian and Cartesian theories. In this re- 
spect, the interpretation does not seem 
wholly successful because what the author 
terms a “reformed doctrine of substance” 
is so radically revised by Whitehead’s 
categories ¢.g. process. organism, etc. that 
these have taken over the functions of 
substance in the older philosophies. The 
fact that Whitehead thought that “sub- 
stance” might have some value for our 
daily ways of thinking does not undermine 
his conviction that in speculative phi- 
losophy it is “sheer error”. 

The second section deals wth eternal 
objects and includes an interesting com- 
parison with and clear distinction from 
Plato’s forms and other traditional views 
of universals, etc. 

For the readers of the “Review” the 
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third section on God and the World will 
probably be of paramount interest. The 
discussion here would seem to be di- 
rected in part against Charles Hart- 
shorne’s description of Whitehead’s po- 
sition as panentheism. Vd. Philoso- 
phers speak of God by Hartshorne and 
Reese and The Divine Relativity by Hart- 
shorne. For the philosophically minded 
theologian the argument is fascinating and 
quite convincing. 

Although the author refers more than 
once in the course of his study to the evi- 
dence for. the coherence and adequacy of, 
Whitehead’s metaphysics, he refrains from 
an ultimate judgment or evaluation. This 
objective persona slips momentarily, and 
happily. in the concluding paragraph. “In 
it (the system) Whitehead offers a new 
view of things, not just a new way of 
saying what we already see. This view 
of things deserves to be taken seriously. 
Taking it seriously means, in part, looking 
again for ourselvss at the world we ex- 
perience.” A. D. K. 


Faith, Freedom, and Selfhood. By Charles 
R. Stinnette. Jr. The Seabury Press, 
1959. pp. 239. $4.75. 


In this book Dr. Stinnette continues a 
type of interest manifested in earlier writ- 
ing. such as Anxiety and Faith—a cor- 
insights with 
writes in 


relation of psychological 
theological dimensions. He 
three parts: on the locus of freedom and 
its roots, on freedom and selfhood, and 
on the communication of freedom. The 
fourth section contains his conclusions. 
He finds faith. freedom. and selfhood to be 
“the fruits of an ongoing, corporate life 
which is rooted in God.” Man’s true 
identity, he feels, rests in grace, defined 
as “the action by which God calls him by 
name and claims him as his own.” Old 
Testament and New Testa- 
ment koinonia express this relationship in 
grace corporately, and Dr. Stinnette finds 


“covenant” 
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these categories relevant for man’s con- 
temporary situation. “Biblical religion is 
It is a 
life born of the Spirit, proven in freedom, 


profoundly webbed to freedom. 


and appropriated by faith.” One enters 
this covenant community through obedi- 
ence. 


These are the themes of considerable 
present-day discussion. This book is a 
fruitful contribution to the anthropologi- 
cal aspects of theological science, espe- 
cially in terms of the focussing it provides. 


x. 
The Meaning of Worship. By Douglas 
Horton. Harpers, 1959. $2.75. 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1958 
were Dr. Horton’s vehicle for his views 
on the phenomenon of worship. While 
laying a healthy stress on the divine 
initiative as bringing forth both the church 
itself and the church’s response to God’s 
creative acts in worship, little about the 
real nature and content of Christian wor- 
It is good to have 
the views of one so prominent in the 
Ecumenical Movement, but disappointing 
that we are not given his reactions to 
the new understandings of the central 
elements in worship, so clearly laid out 
by liturgical scholarship today. 

L. L. B. 


ship comes through. 


Ocdinus and Job in West African Re- 
ligion. By Meyer Fortes. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1959. pp. 81. 
$2.00. 


This essay should be of interest to many 
students of theology and its relationship 
to society and social structure. It is 
written against a background of material 
obtained by many eminent African eth- 
nologists by a man who is a ranking social 
scientist in African cultures in his own 
right. 

As a Frazer Lecture at the University 
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of Glasgow, it was an interesting tribute 
to one of Sir James Frazer’s finey 
qualities, “a vision that takes in th 
whole of mankind.” 


Dr. Fortes’ development is not cop. 
cerned with superficial descriptive fe. 
tures, however, but a discussion of dat; 
that helps to give insight into the attempt; 
of mankind to explain personality develop. 
ment in terms of socio-cultural adjustment 
or the lack of it. 


J.G.M. 
Philosophy of the Buddha. By A. J 
Bahm. New York: Harper & | 


Brothers, 1958. 175 pages. $3.00. 


The study of Buddhism is not ;: 
monopoly of professional Buddholosists or 
historians of religions. For example, 
James Bissett Pratt. the author of The 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism (1928): S. M. 


Melamed. the author of Spinoza and | 


Buddha (1933): and FE. Steinilber-Ober- 
lin. the author of The Buddhist Sects of 
Japan (1938), have each made valuable 
contributions to the understanding of 
various aspects of Buddhism. In the 
present volume, Dr. A. J. Bahm, pro 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
New Mexico, attempts to depict the 
central core of Buddha’s teaching. What 
motivates Bahm to engage in this kind 
of study? In his own words: “Interest in 
Gotama’s philosophy was sustained by 
continuing curiosity concerning in how far 
the writer’s own philosophy. ‘Organism’ 

. which also idealizes a middle way a 
central to philosophy, has antecedents in 
Buddhism” (p. 13). From. this per 
spective—that is. from the standpoint o 
his own philosophy of “Organism”—Bahm 
examines the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas 
and other Buddhist materials. trying t 
find a coherent interpretation of Buddha’ 
Middle Way. 

Although the title sounds somewhat 
ambitious and pretentious, the author's 
point is well taken. He offers a three-fold 
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terpretation of the Middle Way. Firstly, 


in 
it refers to the “conclusion reached by 


Gotama after seven years of exhausting 
search: avoid both the extremes of de- 
bauchery and mortification” (p. 70). 
Secondly, the Middle Way also implies 
“; mediation between all (psychological) 
opposites” (p. 76). Thirdly, “the middle 
way is not merely a way to the goal but 
js, in a fundamental sense, the goal itself 
(p. 78). Bahm also offers some “criti- 
cisms” of Gotama’s philosophy (pp. 150- 
62). 


Both the strength and the weakness of 
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the book lie in the author’s assumption 
that Buddha’s teaching was essentially a 
philosophy. Of course, there is much 
truth in Paul Elmer More’s observation 
that Buddha “by his manner of insisting 
on the Hindu idea of salvation while re- 
jecting the Hindu idea of the Atman... 
was in fact himself a mtaphysician in 
spite of his protest” (The Catholic Faith, 
1931, p. 62). Nevertheless, Buddha was 
more than a philosopher, and it is im- 
portant to recognize the limitations of a 
philosophical interpretation of his teach- 
ing. however stimulating it may be. 

J. M. K 
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What Everyone Should Know about 
Judaism. Answers to the Questions 
Most Frequently Asked about Juda- 
ism. By Morton M. Applebaum. 
Philosophical Library, 1959, pp. 87. 


$3.00. 


By Adolf Eltvick. 
$2.00. 


The Hero from Tarsus. 
Vantage Press, 1959, pp. 65. 


Nine Sermons of Saint Augustine on the 
Psalms. Translated and Introduced 
by Edmund Hill. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1959, pp. 176. $3.50. 


The Ladder of Divine Ascent. 
John Climacus. 
rus Moore, with an Introduction by 
M. Heppell. Harper & Brothers, 
1959, pp. 270. $5.00. 


By 


The Twenty Ecumenical Counells of the 
Catholic Church. By Clement Raab. 


Newman Press, 1959, pp. 226. $3.50. 


Proceedings of the American Catholic 


Philosophical Association, Volume 
XXXIII: Contemporary American 
Philosophy. Catholic University of 
America Press, 1959, pp. 184. $3.50. 


Classics of Protestantism. Edited by Ver- 
gilius Ferm. Philosophical Library, 
1959. pp. 587. $10.00. 


Translated by Laza- 


Their Rights and Liberties. The Begin- 
nings of Religious and Political Free- 
dom in Maryland. By Thomas 
O’Brien Hanley, with a Foreword by 
Eugene J. McCarthy. Newman Press, 
1959, pp. 142. $2.75. 


vey. By Intro- 
duction by J. Roswell Flower. Van- 
tage Press, 1959, pp. 224. $3.75. 


Answer Me This. By Claude Beaufort 

Moss. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1959, pp. 212. $3.00 (Autumn 
selection of the Episcopal Book Club). 


Answers to Laymen’s Questions. By 
James P. DeWolfe, Morehouse-Bar- 
low Company, 1959, pp. 203. $4.00. 


Back to Jesus. Christian Morality and 
Modern Life. By Jacques Leclercq. 
 P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1959, pp. 213. 


$3.95. 


» Church’s Ministry of Healing. By 
A. H. Purcell Fox, with a Foreword 
by the Dean of Exeter. Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1959, pp. I15. 
$3.00. 


Is Death the End? The Christian Answer. 
By Carroll E. Simcox. Seabury Press, 
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1959, pp. 96. $2.25 (The Seabury 
Book for Advent 1959). 


A Faith to Live By. A Series of Medita- 
tions based upon Bible Passages in- 
cluding the Parables and the Apo- 
-crypha. By Stuart LeRoy Anderson. 

Oxford University Press, 1959, pp. 
115. $2.75. 

Christians Alive. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

$2.95. 

The Times Test the Church. By Frederick 
kK. Wentz. Muhlenberg Press, 1959, 
pp- 154. $1.95. 

The Reality of the Unseen. By William 
Charles Cravner. Vantage Press, 
1959, pp. 90. $2.95. 


Let Us Pray. A Book of Prayers for 
use in Families, Schools and Fellow- 
ships. Prepared by the Committee 
on Public Worship and Aids to De- 


By Bryan Green. 
1959, 
125. 
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votion of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. Oxford Uni. 
versity Press, 1959, pp. 95. $2.00, 


Holy Communion. An _ Anthology of 
Christian Devotion. Compiled by 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. Seabury 
Press, 1959, pp. 162. $3.00. 


Be Ye Thankful. Thoughts for the Holy 
Eucharist. By John A. Bouquet. 
Longmans, Green & Company, 19509, 
pp. 110. $2.50. 


Go in Peace. By Manasses. The Mac 
millan Company, 1959, pp. 116. $2.50, 


Frayers from Theology. By Roman 
Guardini. Herder & Herder, 1959, 
pp. 62. $1.50. 

Silent Ides. Practical Meditations for 


the Mysteries of the Rosary. By §, 
G. A. Luff. Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1959, pp. 93. $2.25. 
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